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HUMAN RELATIONS IN THE NEAR EAST 


BY 


ALFORD CARLETON 


In approaching this problem I shall do my best to speak without 
bias as one who through many years in this part of the world has had 
many friends, Moslems, Christians and Jews. 

In order to have a perspective upon this problem, it is well to remem- 
ber that all this area was but 35 years ago part of the Ottoman Empire 
which we then looked upon as a backward part of the world. A hundred 
years ago Beirut was a village of 5,000 persons. Only one house in 
Beirut had but a single room with glass in the windows. Forty years 
ago Beirut had a population of less than 30,000 persons. I hope you 
have all been surprised at the multiple signs of progress and of modern 
civilization which you have found, not only in Beirut but throughout 
all the cities of the Near and Middle East. You will also remember 
that inward progress is never as rapid as outward, and therefore, you 
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will not be surprised if there linger on in the minds and customs of 
men in this part of the world many traces of the long past. 

The first fact in the understanding of this part of the world is precisely 
the length of that past. This area has been the cradle of civilization. 
Through most of history it has been the crossroads of the world. Unfort- 
unately it has also been the area of discord, as it was named by Mr. Sum- 
ner Welles. Here there has unrolled across the stage of history the 
long pageant of human development. You will find here still many 
actors upon that stage, conscious of their relationship with some act 
or scene of that long past and eager to play again upon the stage the 
scene of their Golden Age. 

In considering this long history it is necessary for visitors from the 
West to put aside their common concept of nationalism and of the 
importance of geographical areas as national states. The only definition 
of a nation which is truly applicable in this part of the world is the 
definition which reads: “A nation is any group of persons which thinks 
it is a nation.” 

Having put aside our point of view with regard to nationalism and 
statehood, we can consider the fundamental centres of loyalty in the 
thinking of the Orient. 

The first of these fundamental loyalties is naturally to the family. 
I need not enlarge upon that point as it has no immediate relationship 
to the subject in hand. After the family the basic loyalty is to a man’s 
religious community. It is very difficult for a Westerner to understand 
the degree to which, what he would call nationalism, is interpreted in 
this part of the world in terms of religious groups. 

I had a rude introduction to this subject when at the end of one 
year in Turkey I came to Syria and Palestine. Re-entering Turkey, 
I found myself standing before two Turkish policemen. One took my 
passport and began to ask me questions ; the other opened the great 
register in which he would write down all the answers. In my simple 
Turkish I explained where I was going and why, and told where I had 
been born and when ; among the questions there came the enquiry as 
to my nationality. The man used the term milla, which I had learned 
in Turkish as the exact translation of the word “nation.” I replied: 
“IT am an American.” Looking a bit puzzled the officer asked me again : 
““What is your nationality ?”” A bit impatiently I turned over the pass- 
port in his hand and pointed to the words “United States of America” 
on the cover. “You see, Iam an American,” I said. “No,” he replied, 
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“‘what is your real nationality, what is your religion?” Before I could 
answer the other officer looked up and said, “Don’t you know? Ame- 
ricans have no religion?” My first reaction, like yours, was to be 
amused, but I have since come to realize that that officer was a keen 
observer. He knew an Amrican passport bears no indication of a man’s 
religion and that one does not have to be Catholic or Protestant, Moslem 
or Buddhist, in order to be an American. Another illustration of the 
same manner of thought came to me a few months later: I was riding 
on a ferry boat across the Bosporus. Sitting beside me was a Turk 
reading a newspaper printed in French. When he looked up and spoke 
it was in French, and I replied in the same language. Thus he knew 
nothing about me except that I was not French. In the course of the 
conversation he said to me something about “we Moslems.” Not 
knowing the direction the conversation might take, I said to him, “I beg 
your pardon. Actually I am not a Moslem but a Christian.” “That 
is strange,” he replied, “you do not resemble either a Greek or an 
Armenian.” For the sake of the Britishers present, I may add a third 
illustration of our difficulty in comprehending this basic habit of Eastern 
thought. In 1942 I was in Jerusalem and had to have a permit from 
the C.I.D. before I could leave the country. While I was waiting for 
the formalities to be completed, I stood opposite two English clerks, 
sitting at a table and filling out forms. One of them suddenly picked 
up an application and showed it to the other saying, ““What do you sup- 
pose this bally fellow has written? ‘Nationality: Jewish.’ ” 

After loyalty to the family and to the religious community, the 
third great loyalty of this part of the world is language. It is not correct, 
in a scholarly sense, to speak of the Arab world, but of the Arabic- 
speaking world. The bond of common speech is a very powerful one 
and goes far to overcome differences of social status, family or religious 
community. Those who speak a different language, however similar 
they may be in other ways, are always, relatively speaking, strangers and 
foreigners. In this part of the world, the language a man speaks has 
always been more important than the costume he wears or the colour 
of his skin. 

The second major division of what I have to say is that this part 
of the world has lived through long centuries of relative instability, 
misgovernment, foreign domination and frustration. From this period 
the inhabitants of the Near and Middle East have learned a surprising 
ability to wait. There has always been the proverb, “In time this too 
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will pass.” I remember being told by a French officer of his visit to 
the great Crusaders’ castle, Krak de Chavaliers. His companion was an 
educated Arab. As the French officer was lost in memories of the 
greatness of the Crusaders and the splendour of the monuments they 
had left behind, a lone camel was led across the scene, “‘You see,” said 
the Arab, “conquerors may come and go, but the Arab and his camel 
are here for ever.” 

This same ability to wait has produced a surprising capacity to live 
through periods of outward crisis, through changes of régime and 
foreign conquest, without corresponding upset to the internal life of the 
family and of society. The East has, in other words, a wonderful power 
of “muddling through.” 

Another outcome of the long period of foreign domination and of 
general insecurity has been the development of the ability to make the 
best of a bad situation. A writer about Iran gave me the best phrase 
I know in this connection when he said : “Iran has suffered from many 
centuries of exploitation, and in the process has learnt very cleverly to 
exploit the exploiter.” 

The result of all this has been the bulding-up in the life and thought 
of peoples in the Near and Middle East of what may best be called a 
minority mentality. Sometime ago I was asked to give a lecture upon 
the topic of the minorities in the Arab world. Having prepared my notes 
upon the psychology of the minority, I began to verify my conclusions 
by contrasting that psychology with the psychology of the majority of 
the population. To my surprise the results did not check. Thinking it 
over, I soon realized that long centuries of oppression had produced, 
even in the majority of persons in the area, the reactions which, under 
other circumstances, might be typical of a minority. 

This shows itself in many ways: one is the ability to disguise one’s 
real feelings, the ability to pretend to like what one really despises and 
the ability to make the best of a bad bargain. This leads easily to polit- 
ical attitudes which might be called opportunism, or, if you want a 
better word, realism. I remember being visited in 1941 by a British 
officer who had just entered Syria following the withdrawal of German 
personnel. He said to me: “I cannot understand how these people 
were ten days ago crying ‘Heil Hitler’ and now they seem to give the 
sign of the “V’ for victory with such enthusiasm. Are they really pro- 
Axis or pro-Allied ?” “I beg your pardon, Sir,” I replied, “they are 
really pro-victor.” If that seems a relatively weak position to some of 
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you, remember that it has been learnt as the lesson of long centuries 
of instability. The same is true of what may seem to some of you a 
different attitude towards the truth. You may think it strange that 
what a man says should have to be interpreted in terms of who he is, 
and to whom he said it and why. Let me only remind you that there 
is no deceit in this to the man who knows the system. It is only the 
foreigner who finds any dishonesty in such manner of speech because 
he does not know the interpretation of the words. 

This sense of insecurity and feeling of frustration has often led the 
people of the Near East to seem more negative than positive in their 
approach to any problem. They are quick to point out faults and far 
less apt in suggesting a constructive solution. Perhaps the best summary 
of all this attitude of mind taught by centuries of frustration, is the 
remark of an Arab friend: “The trouble with us is that we are never 
quite serious about anything.” 

One other aspect of the same situation has been the development 
of the attitude that every group must have somewhere an outside friend 
or protector. So through the centuries Orthodox Christians have tended 
to look to Russia, the Catholics to France, the Protestants to England 
or America and the Moslems to an ideal of pan-Islamic union. The 
thought has been that everyone must seek a patron who may come to 
his help in time of need. Much of what has been called “foreign inter- 
ference” or “imperialism”’ in this part of the world, has been but the 
response to this appeal on the part of outside Powers. So minority 
mentality and outside interference have been related as the north and 
south poles of the magnet which cannot exist independently. 

The third main section of what I have to say is devoted to the changes 
of the past forty years in relation to the whole area. At the end of the 
First World War, building upon the defeat of the Ottoman Empire and 
the promises of Woodrow Wilson, and in the whole atmosphere of natio- 
nalism and self-determination of nations, there grew up great hopes of 
social and political freedom. The new day had come at last after long 
centuries of oppression. The opening of the doors to new influences 
and the changing of social patterns overturned many of the established 
customs and points of view. New means of communication and trans- 
port alone would have deeply affected the life of the Arab world. I have 
been told that a small village, at a distance of only fifty miles from 
Aleppo, would have contained fifty years ago a population of whom 
only 10 % of the men had visited Aleppo more than once in their lives. 
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The majority of the women would never have been there at all. Today 
there are buses morning, noon and night, and the average man goes 
to Aleppo three or four times a year, and the average woman at least 
once in ten years. Once he is in Aleppo a villager is free from all the 
social restraints of his small community. What is more, in the city he 
goes to the cinema, where he sees pictures that are supposed to represent 
normal life in Europe and in America. I need not remind you of the 
picture of wealth, of violence and of evil influences, which he accepts as 
typical of the outside world. It is no wonder that he goes back to his 
village with a profound discontent. The effect upon the life of the 
Bedouin has been the deepest of all, for the new discoveries of aircraft 
and of armoured cars have overcome for ever his age-long independence 
and isolation in the vastnesses of the desert. 

The discovery of oil beneath the surface of these lands has been 
another factor to overthrow many of the traditional patterns of life, 
bringing into some of these countries large foreign colonies and great 
wealth. Newspapers are now common, radios are heard in every coffee- 
houseand in many homes. So the population of this part of the world 
finds itself thrust into modern life with new horizons, new ideas, but no 
corresponding new basis of social cohesion or of judgment upon the 
meaning of it all. 

The political aspects were equally upsetting. The Arabic-speaking 
parts of the Ottoman Empire had been led to expect independence. 
Perhaps their hopes were unrealistic, and immediate independence 
would not have brought everything that was expected, but no fair trial 
was given of those hopes. This part of the world found itself not one 
but eight states. In many of those states there was a mandatory Power 
supposed to train a government for full independence. That mandatory 
ideal was rarely given a fair trial, however. Furthermore there were 
outside influences working in a manner to nullify in advance the exper- 
iment of self-government, which was, at best, a delicate undertaking in 
view of the long centuries of foreign rule and the sudden withdrawal of 
nearly the entire staff of experienced Turkish administrators. These 
outside influences all operated contrary to the will and over the protests 
of the Arab states. Examples of such foreign influences are the Sykes- 
Picot agreement, the Balfour Declaration, undue pressure which the 
West may have used for the implementation of oil contracts, and the 
influence of Communist activity in the area. Left to themselves these 
states would have had to undergo a considerable period of trial and 
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error for the establishment of true independence and self-government. 
Without that opportunity to work out their own future it was a foregone 
conclusion that when independence was finally granted in the 1940's, it 
should soon lead to disillusionment. Independence in name was not easily 
translated into independence in the realms of economic or cultural life. 

When on top of this situation there came the developments in Pales- 
tine from 1947 until now, it was an enormous experience of disappoint- 
ment and frustration. The Arab states had made clear from the beginn- 
ing their view that any development of political Zionism was an injustice 
which they would resist. When their verbal protests were laughed off 
and their violent opposition proved ineffective, the Arab world was left 
in the situation that I may best describe as “‘a house after an earthquake.” 
Men say, “Praise God, the house is yet standing.” It looks the same 
on the outside and people still live in it, but the fact is that the plaster 
is loose and one never knows in what room it may fall first, and there 
are cracks in the foundation that have not yet come to light. 

The next phase in this discussion is a summary of the developments 
of the Palestine problem as such. In this I am greatly indebted to the 
paper prepared by Dr. Penrose, which we all regret he cannot present 
in person to this gathering. I shall do my best to give a factual summary, 
knowing full well that no one can have the range of information or the 
depth of human sympathy, to be completely impartial. Before discuss- 
ing the historical events, I wish to call three facts to your attention. 

The first of these is that in the thinking of this part of the world, 
Palestine is not a separate entity which can be dealt with by itself as in a 
vacuum. Many of us grew up looking at maps on the wall of the Sunday 
School. Those maps represent Palestine or the Holy Land in bright 
colours. The details varied as to the period of the Old Testament or 
the New Testament, but all maps agreed that to the west there lay the 
blue Mediterranean and to the east there was only blank white paper. 
We have been further misled by the fact that Palestine was a separate 
political entity under the British Mandate, and so we forgot that Pales- 
tine, in the boundaries of which we now think, has existed as a separate 
entity for only 180 years out of all history. By chance we have been 
living in a few of those years. To the Arab world, however, Palestine 
is but a foreign name for one small part of the Arabic-speaking lands 
of the Near and Middle East. 

The second preliminary point which I must make is that we must 
keep a very careful distinction between anti-Zionism and anti-Semitism. 
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It is very important that we should realize that discussion of the pro- 
gramme of political Zionism may be indulged in by a sincere friend of 
the Jewish people, and has been indulged in by many who are themselves 
Jews. I remember well asking a leader of the Jewish community in 
Aleppo in 1947 why it was that many of the Jews who were living there 
were going to Europe or to the Lebanon and not to Israel. His reply was 
simply “They are not our kind of Jews down there.” I have learnt from 
experience in America how readily any questioning of developments in 
Palestine will bring upon one the charge of anti-Semitism, but we in this 
group must make a careful distinction. One of the most naive enquiries 
I ever met in America was the question, “‘Are the Arabs anti-Semitic?” 

The third preliminary reminder is that throughout the past quarter 
of a century, there has been a continual process of underestimation of 
the forces involved in the Palestine problem. There has been an enorm- 
ous amount of wishful thinking. There have been entirely too many 
Pollyannas ready to say, “Just a little more patience, just a little more 
goodwill, just a little more mutual understanding, and everything will be 
all right.” 

At the risk of being somewhat arbitrary, I shall divide the develop- 
ment of the Palestine problem into five periods and explain only briefly 
the characteristics of each period and the events which separate one 
period from another. 

The first is the period before the Balfour Declaration. For many 
centuries there have been Jews living in Palestine under Arab or Turkish 
rule. Many of these came from other parts of the world when they were 
driven out by the persecution of Christian nations. Here they found a 
measure of toleration unknown in Europe. Many others came as indi- 
viduals, wishing only to live their last days in the Holy Land, and to be 
buried there. Just before the first world war there were an estimated 
10 % of the population of the area who were Jewish. As between those 
Jews and their Moslem neighbours there was occasional friction, but 
usually on the scale of small boys wearing fezzes, throwing stones at 
other small boys wearing black hats over long curls. The difficulty could 
usually be dissolved as between the Rabbi and the local headman or 
priest, with or without the interference of the local governor. 

The second period is from the Balfour Declaration to approximately 
the year 1932. This was the period of the opening development of 
Zionism under the British Mandate. The British Administration since- 
rely believed that it was going to be possible to implement the Balfour 
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Declaration and the terms of the Mandate, in other words, to assure a 
national home for those Jews who wished to come to Palestine, but 
without prejudice to the rights of the Arab majority of the population. 
The type of Jew who came to the Holy Land during this period was 
usually a man eager to do something to build up the fertility and pro- 
ductivity in the land which had suffered from long centuries of neglect 
and misgovernment. The early Zionist settlements were usually in the 
less-populated areas, and careful efforts were made to avoid friction 
between Jews and Arabs. I remember well spending one day in Jaffa 
when the ship which brought me first to the Near East lay in that harbour. 

I had struck up a friendship with a young Moslem of Jaffa who was 
the only other English-speaking person on the small Italian ship. He 
took me ashore and with him I made a tour of the city and region of 
Jaffa. One of the points exhibited with pride was the little frontier 
settlement of Tel-Aviv. I remember well the word of my guide, “See 
what a fine new suburb the Jews are building for Jaffa.” It is true that 
there were during this period ominous signs of possible conflict and some 
voices were raised in protest or in warning. The report of the King- 
Crane Commission is worth reading in the light of later developments. 
In general, however, in this period there was large hope that Palestine 
might become a national home in fulfilment of the Balfour Declaration 


and with mutual benefit to all the population of the land. I am told 
that the maximum number of Jewish immigrants anticipated at that 
time was 200,000, in a land where there were already three-quarters of 
a million Arabs. 


This period was brought to a close, imperceptibly perhaps but 
definitely, by two developments. One was the world depression, which 
seriously reduced the liberal overseas subsidy of the World Zionist 
Organization to its colonies in Palestine. Those colonies had to go as 
far as possible on their own ; that meant the abolition of the policy of 
equality in dealing with Arab or Jewish merchants and in the employ- 
ment of Arab or Jewish labour. The result was an era of sharp competi- 
tion in the field of business, in which both Arabs and Jews are well 
experienced. The second change was the rise of National Socialism in 
Germany and the resulting pressure on Jews in Europe to emigrate. 
Palestine was thus changed from an idealistic experiment in reconstruc- 
tion to a land of refuge. Many of the newcomers did not share the 
willingness of the pioneers to live in isolated settlements, but flocked 
to the cities. They brought with them a different attitude and a new 
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pressure of population which increased enormously the sense of com- 
pulsion on the part of the Jews and the fears and misgivings of the 
Arabs. 

The third period in the development of the problem lasted from 1932 
more or less to 1942. This was a period of increasing organization 
on both sides. The Jewish Agency and the Supreme Moslem Council 
now became powerful political machines marshalling their forces within 
and without the area of the Mandate. During this period there arose 
the spectre of the fulfilment of the philosopher’s dream, of the conflict . 
between the irresistible force and the immovable object. The irresistible 
force was the search of a homeless people for a home. The immovable 
object was the devotion of an agricultural people to the soil upon which 
they and their ancestors had lived for thousands of years. It was the 
philosopher’s dream but the statesman’s nightmare. 

This was the period marked by the Arab revolt and by the investi- 
gation of terrorist activities. One should not give undue importance 
to the White Paper of 1939 since it was not accepted by either side to 
the dispute, yet the fact remains that it was on the part of Britain a sincere 
attempt to come as near as human ingenuity could devise to the full 
implementation of the Balfour Declaration, in its dual promises of a 
national home to the Jews and of the protection of the civil and religious 
rights of the majority of the population. 

The end of this period is set at 1942 not for any conspicuous develop- 
ment in the situation in Palestine, where the events of the second World 
War had eclipsed all local problems, but rather for the adoption of what 
has come to be known as the Biltmore programme of Zionism. This 
was in essence the change of policy and leadership whereby ultimately 
any hope of co-operation with and for the Arabs of the area was given 
up. Before anyone realized it, all hope of a peaceful solution of the 
Palestine problem was already lost. It was inevitable that a bloody 
conflict was to come. This was the period of unrealistic solutions of the 
problem. Several commissions came out and made brief studies of the 
situation. Many plans were drawn which looked very fine when repre- 
sented on maps on the walls of the United Nations or their member 
Governments. Yet to anyone familiar with the facts of the situation in 
the Near East, those plans were already out of date before they were 
drawn. Economic union, for instance, of a divided state of Palestine 
was already out of the realm of possibility for at least ten years, if not 
fifteen, before it was written into the UNSCOP plan and adopted by the 
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United Nations. In the meantime, behind this camouflage of wishful 
thinking, there was built up a murderous situation. All that was needed 
was the withdrawal of the protective screen of British forces. Even 
before the end of the Mandate violence and terrorist activity were 
unleashed. The important question is not whether Jews or Arabs 
attacked first. The fact is that the answer to that question would vary 
widely from place to place. In reality it is we, the people of the West, 
who should be called the true aggressors in Palestine. It is we, through 
our Governments, who permitted the setting up of such a situation, 
that people would inevitably fly at one another’s throats. I wish that 
every Christian community in England and America would bear this 
well in mind. 

The fifth period in the development of the situation is that following 
the termination of the Mandate on May 15th, 1948. I need not remind 
you of the unhappy events of fighting and truce and fighting and truce 
again, nor of the uneasy balance of power at the present time. There 
has been much loose talk about the “happy solution of the problem.” 
A very little has been done to alleviate only some of the more violent 
symptoms. Let me remind you of some of the present and ongoing 
serious implications of the whole situation. 

The first of these is obviously the refugee problem ; that is why we 
are met here, and to that extent it is your problem and mine as a delegate 
to this Conference. For that reason I shall not here enlarge upon it 
or suggest solutions. I hope those will become clear as this meeting 
goes forward. Although this is the most crying and urgent symptom, 
however, it is not the whole problem. Meanwhile, anything that can be 
done to alleviate the condition of these many persons who are the victims 
of circumstances beyond their control will fully justify the time and 
expense which have gone into this meeting. 

The second serious implication of the present situation is one which 
I, as an American citizen, feel most deeply — that is the loss of the 
prestige and position of the United States as an impartial and friendly 
Power, to whom the small nations may look with confidence for just 
advice and for friendly support in any right cause. That position has 
been lost for at least many years to come as a result of our deep involve- 
ment in the events of recent years. Whether or not American policy was 
right or necessary is not the question here; the Arab world has lost 
its respect for the position of the United States and the implications 
of that fact are important not only to them but to us and to the whole 
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problem of stability in this part of the world. As an American living 
in this area through these troubled times, I can only express my gratitude 
to Arab friends for their comprehension and their understanding of 
the distinction between official policy and our personal goodwill. Much 
the same statement might be made by British subjects living in this 
area. 

The third serious implication, and this is one which ultimately is 
more important than the second, is the degree to which the United 
Nations itself has been discredited in the eyes of this part of the world. 
We should remember in the first place that the United Nations Organi- 
zation is a further step in the logical development of the political theory 
of the Anglo-Saxon. It is the next stage after the town and the state 
and the United States to the United Nations. For this part of the world 
that sequence is not so obvious. It is doubly difficult therefore to help 
the states of the Near and Middle East realize the importance to them- 
selves of the United Nations Organization. Without it there would be 
no platform from which a Charles Malik or a Faris El Khury could 
speak so clearly to the conscience of the world for the rights of small 
nations, and for human rights in general. 

The United Nations has rendered many services in the particular 
situation in Palestine. It has, however, involved itself in many situations 
which it has been unable to control, and so has led inevitably to a display 
of its own weakness. I do not say that it has been partial, but it has 
been weak. Its difficulties have also lent themselves to the interpretation 
that the U.N. is, in turn, a tool of certain Powers and there have been 
many ready, in their own interest, to spread that impression. 

The fourth serious implication of the present situation is the realiza- 
tion that the essential problems have not been solved in any measurable 
degree. Let me give you five brief statements in explanation of that 
fact : 

(1) The status of Jerusalem is still undecided. In other words the 
original bone of contention is not yet picked clean. Jerusalem is the 
Holy City of the three monotheistic religions. One can feel the enorm- 
ous power of the cry that there can be no Zionism without Zion. I am 
told on very good authority that plans have been drawn in Israel for the 
new Temple to replace the old. That is quite believable, whether or not 
the Government of Israel is willing to have such plans drawn. Yet we 
must remember also that there stand upon the site of the Temple not 
only a Church built by the Crusaders and now turned into a Mosque, 
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but also the Dome of the Rock, which is, after the Kaaba in Mecca, 
the most holy building in all the Moslem world. 

(2) The partition of Palestine and the creation of the State of Israel 
has produced two irredentas in the place of one. There are now two 
populations that look with envy across the common boundary line and 
call the land on the other side their own. 

(3) The creation of the State of Israel has been followed by an 
inflowing population which has made inevitable the eventual raising of 
a problem of living space. One can picture many possible circumstances 
in the future in which questions of a political or an economic nature 
may arise to disturb profoundly the stability of the present geographical 
settlement. 

(4) There is likewise unsolved the question of the eventual rela- 
tionship of Israel and of Judaism. The present government crisis in 
Israel is one illustration of that point. The existence of the American 
Council for Judaism and the publication of such articles as that written 
by Rabbi Berger and recently published in the Christian Century are 
similar indications of this tension. One now sees appearing for the 
first time indication that not only the first and second clauses but also 
the third clause of the Balfour Declaration was prophetic, with refe- 
rence to a question of the status of the Jewish population in other coun- 
tries of the world. 

(5) The fifth statement is the ominous fact that two and a half years 
after the end of open fighting in Palestine, there is no sign of under- 
standing between Israel and the Arab states. I refer not only to poli- 
tical understanding or the fear of further military action ; what I speak 
of is more significant than the question of mere treaty. It is the lack of 
that basic mutual comprehension between two Semitic peoples which was 
represented as the original basis of much of the Zionist plan. Under 
the circumstances the prolongation of the armistice between Israel and 
the Arab states may be something to be welcomed rather than regretted. 
So long as moods remain what they are, the more contact which may 
develop between the two groups, the more difficulty there is likely to 
arise. Putting it in another way, from the point of view of Israel, Israel 
cannot live without the Arabs (at least in an economic sense), but neither 
does Israel show any understanding of how to live with the Arabs. 

The summary of these five present facts shows what cause there is 
for sincere concern. There now lies buried in the hearts of the peoples 
of the Near East more fear, more frustration, more hatred than has been 
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found even in this troubled part of the world at any time since the end 
of the Crusades. It is fear which has religious implications. It is frus- 
tration which may easily be exploited. It is hatred which is wide-spread 
among all classes of the population. All of this, remember, is at the 
historic cross-roads of the world and at a critical period of world history. 
God grant to us all the power to be “wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves.” Jesus once stood on the Mount of Olives and wept as he looked 
over Jerusalem. So to-day we must weep over the situation of all the 
Near and Middle East, hearing Him say to us as he said that day, “If 
thou knewest, to-day, the things that pertain unto peace.” 





THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 
AND ITS “NON-THEOLOGICAL FACTORS ” 


BY 


DANIEL JENKINS 


It is now widely recognised that many considerations other than 
those normally gathered under the heading of Faith and Order affect 
the relations of the churches to each other. Professor C. H. Dodd’s 
letter to the Commission on the Church in 19491 was a challenging 
reminder of the importance of a matter which had been before the 
churches as long ago as the period of preparation for the Edinburgh 
Conference of 1937, and which has frequently been discussed in ecum- 
enical gatherings. But, as Mr. Oliver Tomkins has remarked, the dis- 
cussion has so far concentrated only on one side of the matter, that 
of the obstacles provided by non-theological factors to closer co-operation 
between the churches. It has hardly begun to consider whether some 
of these, if handled aright, might not facilitate it. And whether they 
help or hinder, it is obvious that in the Ecumenical Movement as a 
whole there is inadequate knowledge of what these non-theological 
factors are and how they operate. 

For the most part, I can do no more than echo the plea of so many 
others that more attention be paid to this matter. In this paper, how- 
ever, I do wish to raise the questions of whether these factors should 
not be looked at in a different light from that in which they are usually 
considered, even when attention is paid to them, and whether they do 
not have practical consequences which are themselves worthy of more 
examination. 

Thus, at the outset, it has to be asked whether the term “non- 
theological” is appropriate to describe what is under discussion. ‘“‘Non- 
academic” might be a better term, though that is far from ideal. I hope 
that my illustrations will show that these “factors” have a definite 
bearing upon theological discussion and should be present to the minds 


1 See Ecumenical Review, Vol. Il, No. 1, p. 52. 
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of theologians in dealing with questions of faith and order. To call 
the attention of theologians to the so-called non-theological factors in 
church relations is ultimately only to remind them of the familiar truth 
that their work cannot be carried out in isolation from the rest of exper- 
ience. It has to be placed in the setting of the whole of God’s dealings 
with His people and must have reference to their own situation as 
members of particular churches at particular stages of their history. 
Much has been heard recently in ecumenical circles of the effect of the 
“Sociology of Knowledge” on the thinking of the academic world in 
general. We have not as yet been able to relate its insights to the task 
of the theologian, but he has no vocational exemption from their 
application. It is now fully recognised that the theological task must be 
carried out with reference to the world situation. “‘Man’s Disorder 
and God’s Design”’ is itself a striking product of that recognition. What 
is not so clearly seen is that the world situation, and also what is happen- 
ing in the ordinary dealings of the churches with each other, may throw 
light both on the theologian’s task and on his motives. 

Theologians as a group have, perhaps, to confess to a peculiar 
degree of false academicism in this respect. Even those who are loudest 
in their protestations that theological truth must be existential some- 
times display an extremely academic conception of what constitutes 
existence. Or where it is not academic it is excessively melodramatic 
or individualistic. Thus, the notion that careful observation of what 
is happening to Christian institutions, as well as introspection by phi- 
losophers and literary men, might present the theologian with evidence 
about the nature of existence with which he needs to come to terms 
often appears surprising and original. Yet it is not inconceivable that 
the impact upon theology of an attempt to see the theological task in 
the setting of the whole of the Church’s life may have an effect almost 
as far-reaching as that of Biblical Criticism upon the study of the Bible 
in the nineteenth century. No one is yet in a position to say whether 
that bold claim can be substantiated, but there are a few indications 
that it may not be entirely fanciful. 

What exactly do I mean by non-theological factors which may have 
theological consequences? There are two illustrations which I should 
like to give. I am sure that there are many more, but if these are worked 
out in some detail it may help to make clear some of the rather subtle 
points at which they might affect the attitude of the Ecumenical 
Movement. 
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The first is this. What have been the most successful churches in 
winning new members in the last hundred years? I do not think there 
is any doubt that they are what might be called the people’s churches 
of Protestantism, the Baptist and Methodist churches and those Pres- 
byterian churches who were deeply influenced by the revivalist move- 
ments of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Not only did these 
churches effectively evangelise the new lands of the West and South 
which were opened up by the English-speaking peoples, they also made 
a deep impression on the new communities formed in Britain and 
Continental Europe by the Industrial Revolution. This fact itself has 
not, perhaps, been sufficiently appraised in ecumenical discussion. But 
consider what is happening today. Churches of a Catholic type, chiefly 
the Anglican and the Roman Catholic, are making notably large num- 
bers of converts among the educated classes. Whence do these converts 
come? A certain proportion will be lapsed members of these churches, 
but observation, admittedly unconfirmed by exact statistics, strongly 
suggests that very many of them come from the popular Protestant 
churches. Further, it appears that this movement takes place chiefly 
when those brought up in these churches leave their home environments 
for large cities or major cultural centres. In Anglo-Saxon countries it 
might even be possible to trace some relationship between the size of 
the city or the cosmopolitanism of the cultural centre and the kind of 
church embraced. Thus, my unconfirmed impression is that Episco- 
palianism, often of a Catholic type, obtains many converts from Pro- 
testant churches in places like Boston and Washington and Edinburgh 
and Belfast, while Roman Catholicism does best, often with people of 
more sophisticated ecclesiastical and social upbringing, in London and 
New York. 

Consider also a closely-related but more specific point, whose 
theological implications will become more immediately manifest. The 
most old-established and wealthiest denominations in the U.S.A. 
conspicuously fail to recruit all their ministers from their own ranks. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church, the Northern Presbyterian Church 
and the Congregational churches draw a steady stream of recruits for 
their respective ministries from other churches, especially from Baptists, 
Disciples and other smaller churches in the Mid-West and South. In 
so far as the Roman Catholic Church in the U.S.A. does not, I suspect 
it is because in that country the social gap between it and other churches 
is too wide. As a rough generalisation, which must be qualified by the 
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acknowledgment that nowadays the Episcopalian Church appears to 
attract the largest number of recruits, with many of them coming from 
Presbyterian and Congregational churches themselves, it might be said 
that those who were most anxious to escape from Fundamentalism 
moved into Congregationalism or some kinds of Northern Presbyte- 
rianism and those who sought an ordered and coherent liturgical life 
entered Episcopalianism. 

It may be argued that this is a purely American phenomenon of no 
wider significance, and in many of its aspects it clearly is, but similar 
movements can be observed in other countries. About Continental 
Europe I am not competent to speak, and obviously the situation must 
be entirely different in totalitarian countries, but in England a surpris- 
ingly large number of the spiritual and intellectual leaders of the Church 
of England were brought up in Free Church or Church of Scotland 
homes. It is true that very few of those who have been actually ordained 
in the one set of churches leave them for the other, but the number 
who change at school or university before ordination is considerable. 

Now, I do not wish to seem over-confident in drawing conclusions 
from generalisations which would need to be carefully checked by 
detailed observation before being accepted as completely valid. I am 
aware also that, even if their validity were proved, they might still be 
patent of more than one interpretation. But they do at least suggest 
thoughts like this to the theologian. Why do the people’s churches of 
Protestantism find it so hard to retain many of the brightest and best 
of their children, and what is it in the older churches that appeals to 
them ? Certain familiar answers readily suggest themselves. The older 
churches possess a social prestige and a liturgical polish that the cruder 
and more humdrum churches back home lack. But can it honestly be 
said that these reasons are adequate to explain the whole trend? Many 
of those who have made the move have done so for reasons which are 
the reverse of superficial and which are fully susceptible of theological 
formulation. 

Conversely, if the ranks of the ministry in these older churches have 
so constantly to be filled up from other sources, the question arises 
why they are unable to produce enough ministers from among their 
own people. Why do the people’s churches provide such outstandingly 
good centres of Christian nurture and why are they unable to maintain 
a good hold on so many of their children in maturity? And what is 
it in the older churches which attracts those from the younger churches 
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to them and which yet prevents them from producing many children of 
their own ? 

What all this seems to imply is that there may be a deep relation- 
ship of mutual dependence between many churches which is as yet 
imperfectly realised. To put it at its lowest, would the Episcopalians 
be able to keep going if it were not for the Methodists and the Baptists, 
and where would many of the Methodists and Baptists be if the Epi- 
scopalians were not there to catch them as they slipped out of the paternal 
net? In fact, may not the familiar picture in ecumenical circles of the 
church leaders who are closely in touch across denominational barriers, 
while the rank and file of their people are far apart, be a little over- 
drawn? And how do doctrines of Apostolic Succession stand when 
churches who emphasise the indispensability of the Succession rely on 
churches who possess it not neither covet it, to provide them with a 
steady flow of candidates to come under the apostolic hands? But that 
is probably pressing the facts too far in the interests of the odium theo- 
logicum. My chief contention must remain that the facts bear further 
investigation and are likely to have fruitful theological implications. 

The other illustration is this. We live in a time of very great social 
mobility. People move around the world as they never did before, and 
it might almost be said that the typical modern community is composed 
of people the majority of whom did not grow up together, belong to 
different churches when they belong to any, vary greatly in social, 
economic and racial background and are uncertain about their precise 
status in relation to each other. Once again, the U.S.A. provides the 
most striking illustration of this kind of community, but it can be 
paralleled in almost any place where the workshops of modern techno- 
logy and, it may be added, the institutions of modern culture are set up. 

This situation, familiar enough as it is to everyone, is obviously of 
great significance for the future of the Church and, in particular, of the 
Ecumenical Movement. Indeed, the Ecumenical Movement has 
obviously been partly produced by it. Unless modern communications, 
with all that follows from them, had been established, the concern to 
draw the scattered parts of the Body of Christ together in one family 
would hardly have arisen in the form it has. That, of course, does not 
invalidate it. It is simply a useful reminder that God sometimes uses 
other means than the discussions of theologians for the fulfilment of 
His purpose. But, while the situation is clear enough, it is doubtful 
whether its implications have been fully grasped. For it could be 
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argued that God is forcing unity upon the churches through this situation 
in the most concrete way, whether they like it or not. The situation 
at the Los Alamos atomic energy settlement, described in a previous 
number?, may be a particularly dramatic instance of this, but things 
are moving in the same direction in many other places. Anyone who 
has had charge of a church in an urban community large enough to 
have both down-town and suburban congregations will know that any 
particular congregation in that community, except the most rigidly 
exclusive, is likely to have many members who were baptised and even 
confirmed in other denominations. Here again, the familiar picture of 
church leaders forging ahead of the rank-and-file may have to be 
modified. May there not be sufficient truth to provide a challenge in 
the suggestion that what is happening in the Ecumenical Movement is 
that, while the mass of church people are being driven together under 
the necessities of the situation, from which the hand of God may not 
be entirely absent, the various clerical corporations which lie behind 
them are trying, with only partial success, to keep up with them ? 

What practical consequences for the work of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment do these illustrations involve ? Let me recall that these are examples 
of the kind of practical issue which might arise from a new attention 
to “non-theological factors.” Setting aside the highly contentious point 
about Apostolic Succession, the following consideration presents itself 
in relation to the first illustration. How is this movement of people 
from one type of church to another to be handled in the best interests 
of the re-union of Christendom? In particular, what is to be done 
about the traffic in ministers? I am not suggesting that churches do 
not play fair with each other about this. I know that it is often dealt 
with most responsibly by ecumenically-minded bishops and principals 
of theological colleges, but more light could probably be thrown on 
the best way of dealing with it all round. For example, can anything 
be done by the organisation of the Ecumenical Movement to make it 
easier for those to remain where they are who are tempted away from 
churches where their particular gifts are badly needed but might not be 
readily appreciated ? In the same way, should not the peculiar difficulty 
of the more mature churches, who do not find it easy to be born again 
when they are old, be seen as an ecumenical problem, which cannot 
be solved without the help of younger churches ? 


1 Vol. III, No. 1, p. 29. 





Are there, in fact, any biological laws concerning the life of churches 
which should not be entirely ignored when schemes of re-union are 
being promoted ? It is natural to assume that the churches which are 
most like each other should be encouraged to consider re-union but 
it is not certain that this is always necessarily so. May there not be 
a danger of unions between such churches producing some of the familiar 
results of inbreeding, with the children showing the defects of the strain 
even more markedly than the parents? As someone remarked at the 
time, it may not have been such a disaster that conversations between 
the Protestant Episcopal church and the Northern Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. broke down because a union of two such “superior” 
churches would have been too dreadful to contemplate. Obviously, 
biological analogies must be used with great care in dealing with complex 
human institutions such as churches, which are not unaffected by the 
Spirit which bloweth where it listeth, but common-sense itself suggests 
that the ideal kind of union is likely to be one between young, vigorous 
and, perhaps, rather coarse-grained churches and old, experienced 
and, perhaps, over-refined ones. It should be an important part of 
ecumenical statesmanship to promote the kind of re-union between 
churches which will make the whole Church of the future stronger 
and not weaker. 

To turn to the second illustration, what more is there to be done to 
meet the situation created by the greatly increased social mobility of 
our time? This is an issue so many-sided and profound that no quick 
answer to the question is possible. It is obviously linked with the very 
wide question, which is frequently canvassed in ecumenical discussion, 
of the “‘rootlessness” of modern men. But some things of an immediately 
practical nature can be done. This is shown by the experience of the 
church at Los Alamos. It is no criticism of that church to say that, as 
described in this Review, it provides little more than further confirm- 
ation of the fact that Christian people of various denominations, 
suddenly dumped down in a new community, are not merely willing 
but eager to form themselves into one fellowship. What is now needed 
is that the best resources of the Ecumenical Movement should be 
employed to discover how such churches can be made not merely inter- 
denominational but ecumenical. If model constitutions, liturgies and 
machinery for the setting-up of such churches could be provided, the 
step forward would be great indeed. Humble experiments in this 
direction might be attempted by making arrangements for ecumenical 
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chaplaincies?, on ocean liners and at international holiday centres, 
which are frequented in these days by all sections of the community. 
The Swiss Alps, so conveniently near Geneva, would seem to be 
ideally situated for the latter experiment. 

One final observation might be made. If the considerations brought 
forward in this article have any weight, is there a case for saying that 
the time is becoming increasingly ripe for a certain change of emphasis 
in the procedure of the World Council of Churches? Is the period 
coming to an end when the main emphasis, apart from that of the 
special agencies like Inter-Church Aid, is on the great representative 
conference, the large omnibus volume compiled by divers hands, and 
on the drafting of manifestoes by international church leaders? These 
will always have their place, but is not a more concrete approach to 
the specific problems and opportunities, in an ecumenical setting, of 
particular churches, now called for? It is not enough to “refer back” 
the often admirable findings of ecumenical conferences to the churches 
in the hope that they will pay them some attention. It is part of the 
main task of the World Council to help particular communions see the 
bearing of participation in the Ecumenical Movement on their own 
internal life and on their dealings with their immediate neighbours. 
The patience, energy and imagination which this task requires can 
hardly be exaggerated, but, unless it is accomplished, much of the work 
already done will not bear fruit. 


1 I realise that the term “ecumenical chaplaincy” cries out for definition, but that 
would require another paper. 





NON-THEOLOGICAL 
FACTORS IN RELIGIOUS DIVERSITY 


BY 


ELMER T. CLARK 


I 


Religious diversity seems to be more pronounced in the United 
States than in other parts of the world. There are around four hundred 
independent religious bodies in the country. The parent stems of most 
of these groups are European in origin. The various communions repre- 
sentative of the great theological systems — Roman, Orthodox, Anglican, 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, Reformed, Wesleyan — are all represented, and 
these are so well-known that they need not enter prominently into this 
discussion. Most of the church members are in a few large denomina- 
tions, but several million persons have not found their spiritual needs 
satisfied in the larger churches and have sought the sanctuary of the 
small sects. Publisbed reports indicate that the total number of members 
in these small bodies may constitute a group considerably larger than 
any other one church in the country. 

In the United States, of course, no person is born into a church, but 
practically all non-Catholic Christians join voluntarily after reaching 
years of discretion. The only influence other than preference brought 
to bear upon them is that of family tradition and training. This gives 
freer play to all motives, theological and non-theological, and in large 
degree explains the rather remarkable diversity in the religious pattern. 

It seems strange that this phenomenon has not been mentioned in 
the discussions of unity conducted at leadership levels among the churches 
that are exploring the subject. Yet if all such bodies were united, and 
even if they were joined by the Catholics, Orthodox, and Jews, there 
would still be millions of earnest and active Christians remaining outside 
the fold, and if history repeated itself these would be joined by other 
millions who would leave the fold precisely because of union. Further- 
more, among those left outside would be some of our fastest-growing 
churches, which work successfully among the most rapidly-developing 
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sections of the population, where the great Protestant bodies are relat- 
ively unsuccessful. 

All this seems to indicate that there are situations and factors in 
unity and disunity which have not been given adequate consideration. 


II 


Even a cursory glance will indicate that sociological and psychological 
factors have operated more powerfully in causing and maintaining this 
diversity than the theological differences which have occupied exclusive 
place in ecumenical discussions. This is apparent from the fact that the 
important theological families are split among themselves. Not one 
non-Roman communion has ever been able to achieve or maintain 
organic unity across national boundaries, and in America they are 
broken within the country. There are around twenty separate and 
independent Lutheran bodies, a dozen Presbyterian, several Reformed, 
thirty Baptist, two dozen Methodist, and a dozen Eastern Orthodox 
groups. Jews, Episcopalians, and Roman and Old Catholics have split 
and the divisions among such families as the Mormons, Adventists, 
Pentecostals, Quakers, and Plymouth Brethren are numerous. There 
are minor differences among these family fragments, but not many of 
them are along lines of basic theology, on which there is intra-family 
agreement. 

It seems strange, it may be parenthetically remarked, that ecumenical 
leaders have chosen the hard way in their attempts to bring about Christ- 
ian unity. They have started at the top, where disagreements are most 
formidable. It would seem more logical to start at the bottom, so to 
speak, where theological convictions are not in conflict, and attempt 
first to unify the families and then bring together the larger blocs. Some 
leaders, however, have not always encouraged the efforts of the commu- 
nions themselves to perfect closer federations among their fragments 
over the world. 

Personality disputes, the so-called fundamentalist-modernist contro- 
versy, race, language, national origin, foreign missions, church adminis- 
trative organizations, Sunday schools, musical instruments and many 
other non-theological factors have entered into church ruptures. The 
fastest-growing and second largest denomination in America is frankly 
non-ecumenical and non-cooperative in character, and makes this a part 
of its appeal. Three Methodist churches united in 1939 to form the 
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largest denomination in the country, but there are now more separate 
Methodist bodies than were in existence before the unification. 

There is ample evidence that psychology, race, economics, social 
status, and similar elements operate in the milieu of disunity far more 
powerfully than theology proper. This is doubtless true among the rank- 
and-file of the communions which magnify matters of faith and order 
at the higher levels. It is, indeed, true everywhere, for men are socially 
conditioned in theology as in all other areas. 

A few of the more important non-theological factors in disunity may 
be set down, even though space does not permit adequate discussion. 
But a word of caution must first be uttered. Motives are seldom unmixed. 
Even when causes of division stand out boldly as sociological, and are 
even avowed as such, men find nuances of theology and scriptural inter- 
pretations to bolster their opinions, but most of these would hardly be 
regarded by serious theologians as constituting grounds for division 
without the operation of more powerful influences. 


Ill 


A powerful non-theological factor in disunity is found in race, 


language, and nationality. Eight of the eleven Orthodox and several 
of the twenty Lutheran bodies in America recognize their original national 
character in their names. There are minor differences between them, 
but basic theological issues are non-existent and language barriers are 
now absent in most cases. 

The largest splits involve the American Negroes. Contrary to popular 
opinion elsewhere, the element of race antagonism has not figured as 
prominently as other influences in these schisms. The three largest 
white, or predominantly white, churches, broke along geographical lines 
over the political aspects of slavery a hundred years ago, and although 
theology was not involved, only one of these has been able to achieve 
any degree of reunion. 

American Negroes have shown a strong disinclination to associate 
themselves with white or mixed churches, and nearly all of them have left 
or refused to join such churches and have set up all-Negro denominations 
of their own. Only an insignificant fraction is found outside of these. 
In many, probably most, cases the separation from the predominantly 
white churches with which Negroes had been previously related was 
accomplished amicably and with a minimum of racial irritation. Colored 
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members of the southern branch of the Methodists asked to be set apart 
into an independent .body ; this was done as far back as 1870 and the 
two groups, white and black, existed side by side as sister churches 
without any degree of antagonism, but with mutual affection and cooper- 
ation. Of course, any racial group justly reacts against discrimination, 
but granted the human rights to which it is undoubtedly entitled, it may 
in practice actually prefer separation. 

That has been and remains true of American Negroes. There are 
fifty or more Negro bodies, and these embrace around ninety-five percent 
of all Negro church members. The largest group in any predominantly 
white church is found among the Methodists, where it constitutes less 
than four percent of the total membership and is organized in a more or 
less self-contained unit, with separate congregations and conferences. 

Most American Negroes are Baptists, of which there are seven 
million in numerous independent Negro denominations. Next in order 
are the Methodists, with fewer than two million members in about a 
dozen separate Negro bodies. There are no theological differences 
between black and white Baptists or between black and white Methodists. 
They are separated on racial grounds alone. 


IV 


Various psychological factors have operated powerfully in creating 
and maintaining Christian disunity. One such is the loyalty of individuals 
to their confessional groups. 

This works subtly and variously to create complexes or mind-patterns 
that influence attitude and behaviour. Involved may be such matters 
as state relationship, the social status of membership, size, or wealth. 
It may even be based on smallness. A “superiority complex” is under- 
standably precious to one who is under its influence, but an “inferiority 
complex” may be and often is equably precious. It is a familiar complaint 
among European free churches that they are treated disdainfully and 
called “‘sects” by the groups which enjoy a favored political connection, 
even though such “sects”? may be and often are parts of some of the 
greatest and most powerful communions in the world. Equally familiar 
in America is an allegedly superior attitude of some denominations 
which, though relatively small, draw constituents largely from the 
favored economic or social strata of the population. Envy of the size 
or wealth of other groups may express itself as a compensatory complex 
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based on an allegedly superior goodness, doctrinal correctness, scholar- 
ship, age, or tradition. 

Strangely enough, numerous groups make such a complex of their 
own insignificance, and bolster it by the scriptural assurances that the 
kingdom will be given to the little flock, that truth is hidden from the 
great and wise but revealed unto babes, and that “many are called but 
few are chosen.” 

Among the membership church loyalty is perhaps stronger than at 
leadership levels ; it is often discounted by denominational leaders, but 
never by the church members. In the local congregations there is mini- 
mum interest in ecumenical and interdenominational affairs, and maxi- 
mum love for “‘our church.” The larger agencies derive financial support 
from the appropriation of overhead boards, and never from the volunt- 
ary gifts of the people, unless included in a budget which is paid because 
it represents “the program of our church.” 

The fact that churches will support their denominational causes and 
withhold support from similar causes that are interdenominational in 
character has ample illustration in America. At the end of World War 
I all or most of the larger churches launched financial campaigns for their 
benevolent interests. These were uniformly successful, the people 
pouring considerably more than a hundred million dollars into their 
denominational treasuries. Then an interdenominational campaign of 
a similar nature and for similar causes was started known as the Inter- 
church World Movement. This proved a fiasco, and some of the parti- 
cipating bodies were involved in huge financial losses for the actual 
expenses of the effort. This was repeated at the end of World War II. 
The various churches gave multiplied millions for their own causes, 
while an interdenominational appeal to build a Christian university in 
Japan, though officially endorsed, evoked practically no interest in the 
local congregations. 

This type of church loyalty is not to be decried as unworthy. It is 
the real basis of survival and strength, the factor which prevents disin- 
tegration at the base of the ecclesiastical structure. It is a solidly-based 
fact upon which a larger loyalty might be built. At any rate this phase of 
psychology deserves more attention than it has received in ecumenical 
discussions. 

Other psychological factors enter strongly into church disunity. 
Another word of caution is needed here, for there are numerous over- 
lappings, theological or biblical support is nearly always sought for 
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psychological motives, and training and social conditioning tend to 
modify grouping along the psychological. Nevertheless distinct psychol- 
ogical groupings may be observed in the religious pattern. The writer 
has amplified and illustrated this point elsewhere. 

The subjective type of mind stresses personal experience and is likely 
to find congeniality among the Perfectionists and the Arminians. There 
are a hundred or more independent denominations of a perfectionist 
nature. The right wing among these teach holiness as a distinct work 
of grace subsequent to justification, while the left wing, usually called 
Pentecostals, seek gifts, such as “speaking in tongues,” as the seal and 
crown of the perfection experience. Most of these bodies have sloughed 
off, directly or indirectly, from the Wesleyan family. In theology they 
do not differ largely from Wesleyanism, but are drawn away by some 
facet of the perfectionist doctrine. 

Probably a still larger group represents the objectivist psychology. 
These seem to care little about emotional experience, but they magnify 
certain concrete acts or things of an objective or physical nature as of 
superlative importance in matters of religion. Not infrequently this 
craving takes a negative turn and expresses itself in opposition to 
something. Roman Catholic and Jewish practices reflect this type of 
psychology, though other considerations are responsible mainly for the 


coherence of these groups; they have not, however, escaped splits of 
their own. 


Sects in this category are numerous. They practice peculiar forms of 
baptism, restricted communion, cover the heads of women worshippers, 
and emphasize other concrete acts to be performed, while on the negative 
side they oppose instrumental music, foreign missions, administrative 
boards or committees, modern hymns, and even conventional attire and 
modern inventions and conveniences. The Baptists and allied groups 
have suffered many defections caused by such things. Sects which are 
psychologically similar give different meanings to the same texts, and 
they not infrequently emphasize a few texts and practices while disre- 
garding others that are equally plain. This indicates that the real drive 
behind them is psychological and not basically theological. 

A deep pessimism underlies Adventism, of which there are several 
separate bodies. These differ among themselves on minor matters of 

elief, but they all despair of social processes and look for escape and the 
adjustment of human ills through direct divine intervention and cosmic 
cataclysm. Numerous egocentric groups seek personal happiness and 
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bodily health through correct mental attitudes or special gifts ; these are 
the healing or “new psychology” cults. Other bodies are esoteric in 
quality, such as the Spiritualists and Theosophists, and claim to possess 
unusual knowledge or power. 

In view of the other factors that influence religious alignments, one 
may not be dogmatic about strength of these psychological considerations 
in causing and perpetuating church disunity. But it is certain that where 
persons are more or less free to choose their own faith the churches may, 
within limits, be grouped according to psychological categories. This 
field deserves far more study than it has received from the advocates 
of ecumenicity. 


VI 


A phase of psychology which operates in this area is temperament. 
Long ago the studies of Coe indicated that temperamental variations 
determine or greatly influence types of religious experience, and the 
experiential element is a powerful factor in the rise and perpetuation 
of sects. Temperament is, indeed, basic in disunity, since it largely 
determines the type of religious life which men prefer and would adopt 


were they entirely free from social conditioning. 

Many individuals are non-cooperative by temperament. Scores of 
sects have been created by and revolve around outstanding personages, 
theological considerations being secondary, insignificant, or entirely 
absent. Within sixty years the so-called Pentecostals, organized by a 
highly individualistic leader, have split into forty or fifty separate and 
independent branches ; their beliefs and practices are practically identical, 
but each break was brought about by an influential leader. Some of the 
churches are designated, even in the official government census, by the 
names of their leaders. 

Matters of personality, leadership, the urge for recognition and simi- 
lar factors have been present in the process by which the so-called younger 
churches became independent of the churches which brought them into 
being through missionary activities. 

Among the Methodists, perhaps the largest Protestant free church 
group, episcopacy is an element of disunity, although there are no differ- 
ences concerning its validity, status, and function in any of the forty 
or more separate bodies into which the world-wide family is divided. 
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Some have administrative officers which are called bishops, who are not 
“ordained” but “‘consecrated”’ and who are not regarded as constituting 
an order. Others do not use the title. In any attempt at union this 
would probably be a major stumbling-block among a group in which 
theology, including the nature of episcopacy, is everywhere identical. 
Surely psychological considerations are involved in such a situation as 
this. 

Temperament seems to enter at many other points in the pattern of 
disunity. Churches have been disrupted and are still kept apart by 
amusements or “worldly practices” such as dancing, theatre-going, 
tobacco, and alcoholic beverages. Even within the great churches rela- 
tions are frequently strained over such points. This is sometimes a matter 
of geography. In the largest American denomination, for example, the 
use of tobacco by the clergy is largely frowned on in the north but accept- 
ed in the south, while the attitude towards dancing in the churches is 
lenient in the north but strict in the south. If all theological questions 
were satisfactorily settled, unity probably could not be achieved, if the 
local churches were consulted, because of the attitude of some denomin- 
ations toward the use of liquor and other sociological factors in no way 
related to theology. 

Uneasiness in the churches is now being caused by discussions of 
social and political questions. The so-called “social gospel” is creating 
disturbances in some of the largest churches, causing breaks here and 
there, preventing the unification of family groups, and even threatening 
unifications that have already been achieved. Psychological and geo- 
graphical lines of cleavage are sometimes observable in these disputes, 
the disturbing element appearing more strongly in those sections where 
the churches are weakest. Of course, the social emphasis has always 
been an important part of the Christian witness in all the large American 
churches and none of these preach a purely individualist gospel, but the 
undercurrent of conservatism which exists in all of them has been 
heightened at the present time by the communistic challenge and menace. 

An interesting phenomenon appears in the fact that the “social better- 
ment gospel” is preached almost exclusively by and to those who need it 
least, and is absent among those who need it most. Its strength can 
almost be charted by the economic status of the areas and groups involv- 
ed. Millions of the disinherited poor, grouped in the numerous small 
sects, will have none of it, and they point to its prevalence in other 
churches as certain proof of the latter’s apostasy. 
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Vil 


Economic position and social status loom large in church disunity. 
That these matters are in many cases stronger than theological consider- 
ations is indicated by the fact that they operate within family groups 
where no doctrinal differences exist. Protestant denominations exper- 
ience difficulty in retaining prosperous and poor members in the same 
congregations, and when splits occur they are nearly always along 
economic and social lines, even though other causes are alleged. 

The writer has elaborated this point elsewhere and it can only be 
mentioned here. A familiar phenomenon in the whole religious pattern 
is the revolt of the uneducated poor against the conventionalized religion 
of the large churches, a process which was foreseen by John Wesley, 
who warned his followers that the very virtues which he preached would 
result in prosperity, which in turn would destroy his revival. His words 
had prophetic accuracy among his followers. 

Prosperity and culture bring changes in church edifices, music, 
ritual, preaching, emphases, personal experience, and general attitude. 
In the presence of such changes uneasiness begins to stir among those 
who remain unblessed by the economic and cultural advance. They feel 
out of place. They miss the familiar emphases. Their emotional needs 
are not satisfied. Complaint arises that the churches are departing from 
the faith, and the disinherited draw apart into separate congregations 
of their own communion or into small sects wherein what they regard 
as the “pure gospel” is maintained. 

This process explains the presence of scores — even hundreds — of 
small religious bodies. It explains why the lesser churches flourish and 
make rapid headway among the poor, where the large Protestant chur- 
ches achieve little or no success. Theology has little or nothing to do 


with it. The phenomenon is almost wholly psychological and economic 
in nature. 


Vill 


It thus appears that the great and well-known theological issues, 
which are so earnestly debated at top levels by those who are striving 
for unity among the churches, are not the only or even the main factors 
which have operated to create and maintain disunity. The real causes 
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are to be sought elsewhere. This is, of course, not to say that the theol- 
ological issues are unimportant and do not merit the emphasis placed 
upon them. It does mean, however, that even if such issues were all 
settled Christian unity would not be achieved, nor would we be able 
to maintain such unity as we could achieve on that basis. Church 
historians discern political influences even in the great theological dis- 
putes between the East and the West, between Rome and the Reformer, 
and in the process by which Anglicanism diverged from Rome. Socio- 
logical and psychological forces of a varied nature complicate the present 
pattern of a disrupted Church, and these forces may be more difficult 
to discern and adjust than the diverse theologies which vex us. Without 
ceasing to explore the matters of faith and order, the ecumenical leader- 
ship should begin to delve into the problem of economics, temperament, 
church pride, personality, the deep human hungers, and the whole 
complex pattern of the mental make-up and social relationships of man. 





OUR SEARCH FOR UNITY 


BY 


“He that gathereth not with Me scattereth.” 


The world is in search of “Community,” and unless this search is 
successful man looks perilously near mass suicide. At such a time, 
the Church is in search of “Unity” — a unity which, if accomplished, 
would bring together the traditions of the past from many countries 
into a living whole, weld together into a single fellowship persons from 
every class and race and nation, and anchor human-kind in true 
dependence on God and one another. 

The Church must succeed in her search for unity if she is to succeed 
in her task of serving the world. And succeed she will, for Christ has 
promised that the gates of hell shall not prevail against her. The only 
open question is whether this success of the Church will come through 
God’s judgment overtaking the world and the Church, or whether it 
will come by the Church’s repentance and obedience now, so that 
God’s judgment is either averted or, if not averted, accepted as God’s 
call to His repentant Church to save the world by sharing its suffering. 
It is important that the Churches recognize that their search for unity, 
which is the raison d’étre of the Ecumenical Movement, is thus a matter 
of life and death. “Unity” must be willed as an immediate command 
of God to be obeyed, rather than as a distant goal to be realized. The 
message of the Amsterdam Assembly said, “We intend to stay together.” 
This resolve must be given fuller and fuller content. 

But it is precisely here that the problem emerges, for the Church 
in different parts of the world is in a different Kairos. The Kairos which 
the Church in Ceylon faces is different, for instance, from the Kairos 
faced by the Church in Britain, and yet the Churches in Ceylon are 
closely tied to the Churches in Britain. We, in Ceylon, feel compelled 
by God to seek the organic union of the Churches now. This conviction 
of compulsion is mediated by many factors relevant to our situation 
here. And when God commands us, we know that we must obey as 
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we are able, remembering that we shall never render full and perfect 
obedience. All these considerations condition the way in which we 
meet the doctrinal problems involved in negotiating for Church Union. 
But the doctrinal basis for a United Church in Ceylon must command 
the consent of our parent Churches in Britain ; the “will to unity” of 
these Churches is at a different moment, and it is inevitable that this 
will condition them in expressing their judgment upon our Scheme of 
Union. But neither they nor we can or should wipe out our inter- 
relatedness. We belong together in one Church. 

It is part of the consequence of history that God has willed that we 
should discover the Nature of the Church by this search for the Church’s 
Unity, a method which has already made clear one fact — that the 
Church is not adequately defined when it has been defined purely 
doctrinally. The process of “becoming in history” in which the Church 
is involved necessarily entails non-doctrinal considerations in the 
deciding of issues about Christian Unity. These non-doctrinal con- 
siderations are legitimate and inevitable, except that we must ensure 
that “the will to unity as an immediate command” is present in dealing 
with these considerations, as it must be present also in dealing with 
the doctrinal considerations. 

But how can we ensure this? We shall ensure it by recognizing that 
the Church is not an end in itself. It is God’s instrument in history, 
and the “form” of the Church must be relevant to the revolutionary 
forces of our time towards which it is directed. The task of the Church 
must take precedence in our thinking. We must also possess the humility 
that is the hallmark of all wisdom. Where there is a common search 
for truth, there should not arise the necessity to find “face-saving” 
devices. It should be possible simply to say, “I now see that I have 
been wrong,” or “that I have been partial in my understanding.” A 
third requirement is that we should be willing to undergo the discipline 
which love and fellowship involve. If we had more of the urgency of 
love, we would not be moving at our present pace in our search for 
unity. Love will take risks where policy will not. How quickly eccle- 
siastical barriers tended to disappear during the time when enemy 
occupation during the war involved all in common risks, and evoked 
from all a mutual concern! How is it that we so rarely remember that 
the whole world is under enemy occupation? Is it because we have 
become reconciled to the power of Satan ? 

In this whole matter of the search for unity, the determining factor 
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is simply this: Are we vividly aware of the difference between God’s 
cause and our causes? Our causes were not always ours. They were 
once God’s causes, now they are ours. When John Wesley met Bishop 
Butler, I believe that there a cause was being faced which was God’s 
cause ; when I seek to perpetuate the Methodist Church in Ceylon, 
because I want to preserve the Methodist tradition, then I am merely 
defending my cause. Let not God’s light become our enlightenment, 
nor God’s truth become our tradition, nor God’s gifts become our 
heritage. What God has given must be at God’s disposal. Israel 
rejected Christ because they were defending God’s possessions as theirs. 
“‘He came unto His own possessions, and His own people received 
Him not.” “Come let us kill the heir,” they said, “and the vineyard 
will be ours.” There is a whole gulf of difference between the refusal 
to deny one’s past and the refusal to put one’s past at God’s disposal 
for the future. 

We must be aware of this distinction between God’s cause and our 
causes, not only with respect to our attitude to our several denomin- 
ations, but also with respect to our attitude to other loyalties. Indeed, 
it is even possible so to have loyalty to a particular Scheme of Church 
Union that that Scheme tends to become a cause which we seek to 
further anyhow — our cause rather than a cause of God. This problem 
arises also where sometimes a denominational tradition has served the 
interest of a distinct class or race or nation, and where it is hard to 
see some alternative security for that interest. The Dutch Reformed 
Church in Ceylon, whose membership is almost exclusively Burgher, is 
a case in point. Besides, often it is not so much a question of finding 
alternative security as of finding a form of Church life which is con- 
genial. The growth of the “sects” in America is a good example here. 
There is an “individualism” in the American way of life of which 
“sects” seems to be the natural Church expression. 

For all these loyalties of class, racial, national or cultural patterns, 
it is idle to deny that the search for Church Unity involves real danger, 
but the question we must determine is where God’s cause lies. Is it 
so unthinkable that at a time of such complete upheaval in the affairs 
of men, God’s call to His Church to engage itself in the task of recover- 
ing Church Unity is also God’s method of liberating the Church from 
a past that is passing away? For the problem is not simply that of 
denominations, and the culture and social traditions in which they are 
rooted and to which they contribute, but rather the fact that our whole 
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pattern of Church life belongs to a particular milieu and that this milieu 
is under rapid change. What is needed is to make effective the Ecume- 
nical experience, so that a Christianity which draws its main impulse 
from this experience may bring to the various national and cultural 
streams a fresh momentum and a changed direction. The missionary 
movement which began in an era of colonialism has now to continue 
in an era of new nationalisms. Is it not natural that this change should 
be accomplished also by a shift away from denominationalism to ecu- 
menism? The day is long past when, without encountering resistance, 
the missionary expansion of a denominationally-conditioned Christ- 
ianity acted also as the purveyor of national cultures. The hour has 
struck for the Church to recover both for itself, as for the world, that 
wholeness which belongs to the unity of God’s creation. 

But, if this change from a denominationally-conditioned to an 
ecumenically-conditioned Church life is to be achieved, it is essential 
that the Ecumenical Movement should represent a way of living together. 
It is not enough that it provide a forum for conversation and debate, it 
should be the means of common confession of an increasingly common faith. 
It is not enough that it provide an instrument of certain forms of common 
action, it should seek to recover the integrity of the home to which the 
whole family belongs. It is not enough that its method should be one 
of discussion only, it is necessary to create a common experience of life, 
for “wholeness” is determined not only by thought but also by feeling. 

We have used the phrase “‘denominationally-conditioned” in contra- 
distinction to “denominational,” for the next step together which the 
Churches must take in their search for unity is not so much to leave 
their denominationalism immediately as to accept the fact that notice 
has been served on them so to do. To be denominationally-conditioned 
is to continue as if denominationalism were one’s abiding home. The 
attitude for which this is a plea is expressed with singular simplicity 
in these words of a Quaker writer (Eric Hayman in Worship and the 
Common Life): “I am writing from the point of view of some thirty 
years’ membership of the Religious Society of Friends... But if this 
-membership, and the conviction which is admittedly connected with it, 
have been proved through varied experience of joy and pain over this 
number of years, I write none the less as a member of the universal 
Church of Christ, in which alone my ultimate loyalty to Him is expressed. 
This sense of the universal bond is so far stronger than any denomi- 
national loyalty as to make it essential for one’s most cherished ties to 
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be tested at all times, lest they become fetters of imprisonment rather 
than bonds of unity in the One Spirit. Similarly, the universal loyalty 
binds me ever more closely to my fellow-Christians in all lands, and 
makes it unthinkable that any conviction derived from my Christian 
allegiance should be magnified into a barrier of separation from a 
fellow-Christian whose conviction, and consequent duty, may at present 
be opposed to my own.” 

The basic premise of all participation in the Ecumenical Movement 
is “loyalty to truth,” but truth is not conveyed or unveiled by doctrinal 
logic alone. The truth of the Church and the truth for it lies in God’s 
demand for “Incarnation.” The Church is called to find embodiment 
for God’s will and purpose for all His children today. He is the Shepherd 
of the sheep and of the wolves. 

Let me conclude this article by sharing a conviction which has 
become ours as we have worked for Church Union here in Ceylon. It 
is a conviction with regard to three things. First, we have come to see 
that the primary reality is not that we work for God but that God is 
working for us. “Tell David that he shall not build a house for Me 
but that I will build a house for him.” The Church is the habitation 
which God is building for us. We must believe the promise, “Fear 
not, little flock, it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the King- 
dom.” In the second place, we have come to see that the great temp- 
tation we must constantly watch against is the temptation to make 
this cause our cause. We know that if we do this we shall attempt to 
work for success in our own way. We know that we cannot serve God’s 
cause unless we have the humility to take every step as God gives us 
guidance, and then leave the final result in His hands. If God should 
say, “Not David but Solomon shall build the temple,” we must be 
willing gladly to submit. And lastly, we have come to see that there 
is a plain issue which we must face, the issue that we should, as indi- 
viduals and as denominations, be willing to render our obedience to 
Him. We shall never be absolutely sure that we are right in our con- 
clusions, but all that God asks of us is the obedience of faith, not of 
sight. We must obey as we are able, and learn to trust our mistakes 
with God. “I consulted not with flesh and blood,” says St. Paul, and 
that is what we also ought to do in the final issue. It is ours to render 
obedience. It is God’s to build His house. 

“Watchman, what of the night ? 
The day cometh, and also the night.” 
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EVANGELISM 
AN ESSAY IN CRITICISM 


BY 


THEODORE O. WEDEL 


“There exists an almost chaotic confusion about the essence and 
aims of evangelization.” So reads a climactic sentence in one of our 
most recent summaries of ecumenical opinion. This frank confession of 
ignorance and bafflement, coming as it does from the acknowledged 
leadership of the churches, is, surely, a strange fact}. Evangelization 
has existed in Christianity from its earliest days. There would be no 
Christians without it. Is it possible that we do not know what it is? 

Yet ignorance may be fact indeed. A research scholar setting out 
on an exploration of the subject of “Evangelism” will soon meet biblio- 
graphical scarcity. Encyclopaedias will yield little. ‘Evangelism — see 
Revival” is all he will find in the omniscient Britannica. Chapters on 
“Revivals” are not lacking in Church histories. But to equate evangelism 
with revivalist movements in the Church, even though these are traced 
back to St. Francis or even to St. Paul, does not do justice to Christian 
experience as a whole. More tempting, and yet increasingly judged 
unsatisfactory, is the narrowing down of the concept of evangelism to 
preaching. The Oxford Dictionary defines evangelism as “the preaching 
or proclamation of the gospel.”” Such a confinement of the concept to oral 
witnessing has a deep anchorage in tradition, nor need such witnessing ever 
be belittled. Yet signs multiply that trust in mere homiletic presentation 
or rational apologetics or doctrinal assaults on unbelief is being 
questioned as the primary dynamic of conversion in our time. Some- 
thing tragic has happened to the word-power of the Christian gospel. 
As the pamphlet on Evangelism cited above bluntly says, “The great 
Christian words are unfamiliar to large sections of society. They belong 
to a world so alien to its frame of mind, that even the simplest traditional 


1 Evangelization of Modern Man in Mass Society, a World Council of Churches pamphlet 
(October, 1951), page 13. 
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words and ideas do not evoke any emotional response at all.” + If such 
an observation is even partially right, we evidently confront the need 
for a basic reorientation in our corporate task of evangelizing “modern 
man in mass society.” 

In the year 1938, under the editorship of John R. Mott, there 
appeared one of the few comprehensive books on Evangelism?. It 
provides instructive reading today when a second World War has 
brought further disillusionments. The 122 definitions of evangelism, 
gathered mostly from missionaries throughout the world, are reminiscent 
of an era now being outgrown. Most of the definitions echo one another, 
employing as synonyms for evangelism words like “proclamation,” 
“announcement,” “preaching.” Enlarged content is then accorded 
these words, to be sure, by placing them in the context of person-to- 
person encounter, not omitting witness by “life and work.” Yet the 
impression is left with a reader of today that the basic problem of com- 
munication is still solved as in earlier generations — by speech-evan- 
gelism. Nor is this surprising. Until secularized mass man has replaced 
religious man in our mission fields, as he has thus replaced him in our 
industrialized West, evangelism can be thought of as it was in the days 
of St. Paul. First the preacher, the proclaimer of good news — good 
news to those who were prepared for it, however, by centuries of a 
corporate life deeply rooted in awesome dealings with the supernatural. 
No one had to “sell religion” to a pagan in New Testament times ! 
He knew all about altars and prayer and sacrifice and even eschatolo- 
gical realities (think of the Sixth Book of Virgil’s Aeneid as a typical 
example). 

St. Paul could speak of the Unknown God whom “ye ignorantly 
worship.” Ignorance of the right God, yes, and of the good news of 
His “coming down from heaven,” but not ignorance of worship as 
such, though directed to false deities. Not that evangelization then, as 
now on well-tilled mission fields, limited itself to verbal proclamation. 
All underrating of the corporate life and power in New Testament 
times of the Christian Church as herself a converting agent is increasingly 
seen to be a mistake — sacraments and ordinances, fellowship in Christ- 
ian family life and in Christian cells, and the birth of a new social order 
so distinct as to give Christians the title of the “third race.” 


1 Op. cit., page 15. 


® Joun R. Mort, ed., Evangelism for the World Today (New York: International 
Missionary Council, 1938). 
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In that early age when the Old Testament was still all there was of 
canonical Holy Scripture, with its overwhelming emphasis on incorpor- 
ation into the people of God as synonymous with salvation, could 
evangelism ever have been thought of as mere word-ministry divorced 
from its context in Christian community life ? The first Christian sermon 
in Acts ends with the directive, “Repent” (the first step one of individual 
decision, as it ever must be) “and be baptized’” — an act of incorpor- 
ation into a community. Then followed reception of the Holy Spirit 
(surely there pictured as a power which only the group could transmit), 
and a continuing “stedfastly in fellowship and in breaking of bread and 
prayers” (all corporate activities). 

Whatever be the lessons to be learned from Christian history, it 
seems clear that if one single resultant is emerging from our current — 
wrestlings with the “essence and aims of evangelization,” this is the 
rediscovery of the Church as herself a primary evangelizing agency, or, 
at least, the inclusion of the Church as an essential part of the gospel 
to be proclaimed. This resultant is as yet haltingly accepted, and only 
vaguely defined in theory. The old bugaboo of individual as over 
against social salvation still haunts us. The concept of the Church 
needs to be freed from the shackles of institutionalism and doctrinal 
and moralistic tyrannies so as to include Christian community living 
wherever found. The terms “individual” and “corporate” need clari- 
fication so as to rediscover the full meaning of the mediating word 
“personal.”” We may even be in the midst of a theological crisis. A 
doctrine of the Church and a doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and above 
all clear insight into the connection between the two, may today be 
a must for Christian thought. Until the rise of secularized mass man, 
evangelism could still take some form of religious community life for 
granted to give meaning to verbal or personal witness to the Christian 
faith. But what happens when this context is gone, when “Christen- 
dom”’ has ceased to exist ? 

At a meeting of the American section of the World Council Study 
Committee (December, 1950), the larger part of a day was devoted to 
Evangelism. Discussion centered upon the tension between individual 
and corporate evangelization. To quote from the report of a sub- 
committee : “Our committee seems to have considerable difference of 
opinion on this question of individual versus corporate approach ... 
We are once again involved in a major controversy about the nature 
and function of churches.” Most definitions of evangelism which have 
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become current in recent Protestantism define its aim in terms of a 
“Christ-convert relationship.” A working definition of evangelism, 
accepted by the sub-committee in their study, was that of the Com- 
mission on Evangelism of the National (American) Lutheran Council 
of Churches : “Evangelism is winning men for Jesus Christ. It is bring- 
ing people ... to an acceptance of Jesus Christ as their Lord and Savior.” 
Can there possibly be something wrong with this definition? Dare we 
ask the question, formulated by some members of the American Study 
Committee, whether “the acceptance of Christ as Lord is too vague a 
goal” ? 

The present writer joins with those who believe that such fundamental 
questions will have to be asked before our “confusion about the essence 
and aims of evangelization” will be resolved. 

It looks like irreverence to question a hallowed phrase like “‘accept- 
ance of Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior.” Nor will it be so much as 
touched here by critical doubt insofar as it witnesses to the basic 
Christian dogma: Jesus is Lord. Evangelism would fail if it did not 
lead the convert to this personal act of commitment. But there is more 
to the phrase than this credal confession. What does acceptance mean ? 
What does the word Savior mean to “modern man in mass society” ? 
What does the word Christ mean to him? Has it not become so familiar 
as to be a mere second name for a man called Jesus ? 

The problems surrounding the phrase and its popular use in evan- 
gelism become acute when we ask further questions: Which Jesus are 
you asking the prospective convert to accept — the rabbi of Galilee or 
the risen Christ of New Testament faith? In the apostolic Church 
there were, of course, not two Christs, but modern popular conception 
has long been accustomed to distinguish between the “historical Jesus” 
and the ““dogma-Christ” of St. Paul. If acceptance, accordingly, means 
commitment to the former, the awesome prophet of the Sermon on 
the Mount, with its climactic demands, will the convert understand by 
such acceptance what St. Paul rightly describes as being killed by the 
Law? Was that Jesus not an offence even to his disciples ? 

But if you mean by “accepting Christ” commitment to the risen 
and ascended Lord, and not merely the Jesus of the pre-Resurrection 
story, once more you are faced by the necessity of defining acceptance. 
The word, as already suggested, has been loosely used during recent 
generations to connote some kind of Christ-convert relationship. Of 
just what is this supposed to consist ? 
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At least some doctrinal interpretations are unavoidable in this 
business. Even the use of the names Christ and Lord suffices to usher 
us into the faith-world of the New Testament. We are then speaking 
of the second person of the Trinity. To establish a Christ-convert 
relationship surely means a personal encounter. But where and how 
shall this meeting take place ? The apostolic Church took the Ascension 
of Jesus quite literally. He is now no longer here as a rabbi with a group 
of disciples. He is risen and ascended, sitting at the right hand of God, 
and coming to judge the living and the dead. A relationship with Him, 
therefore, must be not unlike that with God the Father. Is “‘acceptance” 
quite the right word for this, unless its direction be reversed so that we 
are “accepted” by Him? 

I ought, perhaps, to apologize for entangling the supposedly simple 
concept of evangelism in this network of puzzles. Yet the clarification 
of our contemporary dilemma may depend upon thinking this problem 
through. “It is expedient for you that I go away ; for if I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come to you... I go to the Father, and ye 
behold me no more” (John 16: 7, 10). The establishing of a Christ- 
convert relationship must somehow play fair with these later events in 
the salvation-drama of the New Testament, or else we shall have a 
“‘Jesus-unitarianism” on our hands. The gospel as preached by the 
apostolic Church included Church and Holy Spirit in the series of events 
which constituted its good news. These were, as a matter of fact, the 
climactic facts. The evangel consisted in proclaiming the work of Christ 
— the new covenant in His blood and the reconciliation with God through 
Him — even more than in a bare presentation of an historical person. 

“We are inclined,” so says a contemporary plea for reinstating 
Church and Holy Spirit as essentials in the gospel, “to establish this 
difference between the coming of Christ and the coming of the Spirit, 
that the first is manifest whilst the second is hidden. Such is not original 
Christian thinking. According to apostolic language, it is Christ who 
hides after He accomplished His work here on earth and it is the Spirit 
who is made manifest. The Spirit is the true theophany after Christ’s 
ascension till the Lord returns again from heaven in the glory of the 
Father .”4 The Holy Spirit is, in the New Testament revelation drama, 
inseparable from the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, the Church. He is 
Christ present with His people. “The Lord is the Spirit,” says St. Paul 


1 VonieER, Dom Anscar, The Spirit and the Bride (London: Burns Oates, 1935), 
page 14. 
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(2 Cor. 3: 17), recalling the promise of Jesus that “where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them” 
(Matt. 18: 20). A personal encounter with Christ could have had no 
meaning except as such a meeting took place where Christ now was to 
be found — in the fellowship. ! 

The New Testament, too, envisages as goal a Christ-convert relation- 
ship — Christ in us and we in Christ. But it would surely be difficult to 
find in the apostolic Church any portrayal of a personal relationship 
with a Christ isolated or “extracted” from the action-drama of 
redemption as a whole. Emil Brunner summarizes much rediscovered 
biblical insight when he says: “The Bible guides us to ponder less the 
secret of the Person of Jesus than the mystery of His work .”4 Or to 
cite the classic preface to the Loci of Melanchthon: “If a man know 
nothing of the power of sin, of law, or of grace, I do not see how I 
can call him a Christian. It is there that Christ is truly known. The 
knowledge of Christ is to know his benefits, taste his salvation, and 
experience his grace. If you do not know the practical purpose for 
which he took flesh and went to the cross, what is the good of knowing 
his story ?” 

If we apply these insights to the problem of evangelization, we must 
conclude that our root difficulty may consist in a neglect of the com- 
munity-context in which alone a Christ-convert relationship can become 
a reality. The gospel is something more than a bare presentation of 
the person of Jesus. The good news of salvation is a drama, an action 
— one in which the convert must participate. It must be preached in 
action as well as in words. Apart from participation in the action, 
the words may have no meaning. Melanchthon alludes to concepts 
like sin, law, grace. How can their meaning be grasped except as the 
realities of which they are symbols are experienced? A community 
which lives by them becomes essential as educative and converting 
agent. 

It would be folly in this brief essay to attempt a full outline of a 
theology of evangelism. It may suffice to expose the need for reorien- 
tation. Many indications are at hand that the need is being felt and 
that we are already on the way to a solution. I can refer again to the 
meeting of the American Study Committee. The accounts there given 


1 BRUNNER, Emit, The Divine-Human Encounter (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1943), page 142. 
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of the most promising contemporary experiments in evangelization 
were those of fresh and daring communal approaches to our mass society. 

One report described the work of a group of clergy in Jersey City 
(a part of greater New York). A Christian community has been planted 
in the heart of a blighted industrial area. It could be compared to a 
mission compound in a mission field. At its center stands an “open 
rectory.” “It is a place where, any time of day or night, persons with- 
out good homes and having no sense of community can come and be 
welcomed into both a home and a community. The resulting fellow- 
ship has been so strong that probably all the activities of the present 
work could cease without jeopardizing the growth of the Christian 
community thus started.” Contact with Christian community living 
results in the gradual winning of converts to worship and eventually to 
baptism. “Effective evangelism,” says the report, “is the process of 
living in a Christian community... It is the Christian community 
which makes the evangelistic impact upon the individuals and upon the 
communities surrounding it.” 

Similar experiments are being conducted in Harlem, the great Negro 
section of New York, in South St. Paul, Minnesota, and elsewhere, all 
of them illustrative of the cell methods and other communal approaches 
to organizational groups in modern life discussed in the World Council 


pamphlet cited at the beginning of this essay. Of extraordinary interest, 
too, the retreat and “new life’? centers being founded all over the Christ- 
ian world — the Christian Ashrams of India, Bad Boll in Germany, 
Sigtuna in Sweden, Iona in Scotland. At least two such centers have 
recently seen birth in the United States — Kirkridge in Pennsylvania 
and Parishfield in Michigan. Detailed description must be omitted 
here. 


Clearly, what we are witnessing is a gradual reorientation in our 
concepts of evangelism. This may not mean a total neglect of the older 
revival preaching, or of evangelistic mission campaigns, in which the 
gospel is proclaimed in a city auditorium or arena. We hunger for at 
least an occasional experience of the great Church as well as of Christian 
fellowship in a Christian cell or in denominational churches. Yet the 
very word revival defines the limitation of this evangelistic method. 
There must be something to revive! To ask prospective converts to 
“decide for Christ” in a vacuum of ignorance, with only a vague 
memory of a man called Jesus, is running great dangers. Dean Sperry 
of Harvard, a wise observer of the American scene, can frankly say: 
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“I am personally much more interested in any small group of a dozen 
persons constantly and freely sharing their Christian difficulties and 
convictions than in mass meetings of thousands at which some attempt 
is made to stampede people into commitments which they do not 
understand and from which they may lapse to their grave hurt .”4 
Most of us might not go quite this far in questioning the value of 
these older evangelistic methods. But few would doubt that the greatest 
need of the hour is a new start. 

To return, for a moment, to the theme of community-evangelization. 
Are we not returning, led by the pressures of need, to the full New 
Testament evangelizing gospel, which has been present all the time, 
though often taken for granted and consequently not fully acknow- 
ledged ? The Church has been there all the time, and the Holy Spirit. 
A Christ-convert relationship must be preceded by a Spirit-convert 
relationship, or must come with the aid of the Holy Spirit. “‘No one,” 
says St. Paul, “‘can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost” 
(1 Cor. 12: 3). Only the Church can impart the gift of the Pentecostal 
Spirit. Has there really ever been a fully Christian commitment, 
involving death to self and entrance into the new life “in Christ,” 
except as a convert has received the strength for this venture of faith 
from an already existing fellowship of faith, the Church? And is not 
being “in Christ” practically synonymous in St. Paul’s thought with 
membership in the “fellowship of the Holy Spirit’? Has not baptism 
been, from the beginning, the sacrament of commitment? The com- 
mitment is personal and consists of an “I do,” but it involves at the 
same time incorporation into the Body of Christ which imparts the 
Spirit which gives power for the commitment ! 

A valuable analogy which clarifies the paradoxical union of individual 
commitment and incorporation — an analogy underscored in the 
American Study Committee’s report — is “Alcoholics Anonymous.” 
Members of “‘Alcoholics Anonymous” practice person-to-person evan- 
gelism, mass evangelism being out of the question. The aim, however, 
is incorporation into the group. The convert submits to a dying to self 
in the presence of the fellowship: “I am John Doe. I am a drunk.” 
Acceptance by the fellowship despite acknowledged unworthiness is a 
resurrection. Such a self-surrender is impossible to conceive except as 


1 Sperry, W. L., in Evangelism for the World Today, ed. John R. Mott (New York : 
International Missionary Council, 1938), page 289. 
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strength for surrender is imparted by the fellowship. Word-evangelism 
has its place in the process, of course. The good news of deliverance 
from the demon of alcoholism has to be proclaimed to the prospective 
convert. But the power of deliverance itself is the possession of the 
fellowship. Without incorporation into the group and a drawing upon 
its power, nothing can happen. The fellowship is the dynamic agent 
of salvation. 

This analogy is incomplete, of course, when applied too literally to 
the Church. It may help, however, to throw light on our problem. 
The Church, like the fellowship of redeemed alcoholics, must be the 
community within which individual commitment or conversion can 
alone take place. So long as this community is still there so as to be 
virtually taken for granted, evangelization can concentrate upon preach- 
ing the good news of the salvation awaiting the prospective convert and 
upon bringing him to a decision. The decision, however, involves 
entrance into the cleansing waters of baptism — a “being buried with 
Christ in his death,” and being made “a partaker of his resurrection.” 
Unless “acceptance of Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior” means this, 
the phrase describes a conversion experience unknown to the New 
Testament and one proving itself tragically inadequate in our time. 

Community-evangelization, then, may turn out to be the rediscovered 
clue to our vocation today. 

A striking corroboration of the thesis of this essay is contained in 
the report of the conference on evangelism held at Cambridge, England, 
in 1946 and reported in the Christian News Letter for March 6 of that 
year. The discussion centered upon the question of “communication.” 
What is our task in an age when the word power of the gospel has lost 
its effectiveness ? ““There were those who said that an exposition of the 
faith which seems to Christians crystal-clear and compelling is greeted 
by a predominantly non-Christian audience with blank incompre- 
hension.” “The Gospel currently preached does not waken an answer- 
ing chord in their experience. It looks to them much as some mediaeval 
treatise in demonology looks to us.” Further, “if this is true, it is a 
disastrous mistake to suppose that what is chiefly wanted for more 
successful evangelism is improvements in methods and the use of new 
techniques. It is the whole classical exposition of the Gospel that needs 
to be reexamined.” The most challenging statement, expressing the 
call for a new approach, was made by Dr. George McLeod, founder 
of the Iona Community of Scotland. In part, this reads as follows : 
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“The fundamental reason why the Christian message fails to get 
across is that those who expound it assume that Christendom still 
exists, whereas in reality it has disappeared. When Christendom existed, 
the Church had a limited function within a society in which Christian 
standards, even if not observed in practice, were generally acknowledged 
as binding. The Church was organically connected with every other 
part of the body politic ; new life in the heart could flow quickly through 
the whole. All that has now gone. 

“One set of orders was needed for a time when Christians were 
like an army billeted in every house in the land. A quite different set 
of orders is required when the Church is in fact withdrawn into hedgehog 
positions in a vast waste of incomprehension and of alien thought 
forms. If the Christian message is to have meaning in the conditions 
of today, it is necessary to offer men a more recognizable total com- 
munity life. 

“This means that the traditional order in presenting the Gospel 
needs to be reversed. The prevailing practice is to start from God the 
Creator, tell men of the redemptive work of Christ, and lead them by 
this path into the experience of the fellowship of the Holy Spirit. But 
since the content of our message has ceased to have any meaning for 
them, the only thing to be done is to begin at the other end by showing 
them community in actual operation. Something new must enter into 
their experience before they can understand the Christian message. 
They must find in our churches in their hedgehog positions a more 
recognizable total witness. But not only in our churches. Christians 
must play their part in helping men to experience fellowship in the 
communities where they already are. When they have learned some- 
thing of community life, and discover how easily and quickly natural 
community breaks down and suffers defeat, the door is open to reveal 
Christ as the way of reconciliation and the revealer of God the Creator 
and of His purpose.” 





THE ECUMENICAL THEOLOGY 
OF FATHER KELLY 


BY 


GEORGE Every, S.S.M. 


Father H. H. Kelly of the Society of the Sacred Mission at Kelham, 
near Newark, in Nottinghamshire, habitually appeared at the summer 
conferences of the British Student Christian Movement, at Baslow or 
at Swanwick, for thirty years from 1908 to 1939. He seldom mounted 
the platform, either in the big tent or at a parallel course, but he hardly 
ever failed to come for some of the time, wandering about the walks in 
a broad-brimmed clerical hat, black turning to green, a tall figure with 
a slight stoop, bushy eyebrows, a long black cassock and a red girdle, 
generally smoking a short, stumpy pipe. He was forty-eight when he 
first appeared, and looked older. In the last ten years he seemed to 
the students incredibly old, and at the same time incredibly alive, because 
he was so entirely unpredictable. He was always prepared to listen to 
questions as if he had never heard them before. He would wait, and 
ponder, then utter a great “‘Gee-whiz,” and reply either with another 
question, or with an enigmatic remark whose relevance might not be 
perceived for hours, days, even years. Professor Dorothy Emmet 
recalls, ““How do we find out the will of God?” “You don’t. That’s 
the giddy joke.” 

Dons, and Student Movement secretaries, were naturally more 
persistent. They sat with him in the lounge, or in the conservatory, or 
on the stairs, while he smoked and talked. Among those who have 
testified to the importance of these conversations in the formation of 
their world-view are Archbishop William Temple, Bishop Neville 
Talbot, Sir Edwyn Hoskyns, Oliver Quick, and many more alive and 
dead. Not all those who listened were Anglicans, and by no means 
all the Anglicans were Anglo-Catholics or anything like it. In his own 
view, these conversations were the great achievements of his life. In my 
view, without them the ecumenical movement would have been quite 
other than it is. 
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The most obvious and not the least important part of his influence 
at Swanwick was his appearance in a religious habit, a living reminder 
of a way of life that was not much considered in those circles from which 
most of the students and speakers came. The other Anglo-Catholics 
who came to Swanwick in the early years were generally dons from 
Oxford and Cambridge, some of them associated with other Liberal 
scholars in the work that led to the publication of Foundations in 1912, 
and most if not all of them in sympathy with the Liberal Catholic 
tradition of Lux Mundi and Essays Catholic and Critical. But the 
Society and the College which Father Kelly had founded bore a reput- 
ation, not altogether deserved, for detachment from the liberalising 
influences of the universities. Many people thought that Kelham was 
a seminary for training Anglican clergy of a less cultured type than had 
been usual in the last century, by the use of methods derived from the 
Roman Catholic seminaries, to produce professionally competent 
curates with no ideas in their heads outside theology and liturgy. The 
presence of Kelham students at Swanwick, and their eager participation 
in every discussion, gave the lie to this theory. But possibly their 
reputation for inflexible orthodoxy did something to encourage the 
more timid among the orthodox Anglo-Catholics in other colleges to 
risk their faith at Swanwick. 

Father Kelly was never himself at home on any ecclesiastical party 
line. His real contribution both to theological education and to ecu- 
menical discussion was his conviction of the primacy of theology, which 
had grown upon him in the course of a long struggle to integrate in 
his own mind the evangelical piety of his boyhood with his adult vocation 
to the religious life. For seventeen years he maintained that it was 
useless to talk of unity outside the Church of England “till we have 
won union within it.” In 1908 he “definitely abandoned this theory 
of policy,” because he had come to the conclusion that the problem of 
unity in the Church of England, like so many other problems, was “a 
fragment torn out of a whole.” You cannot “deal with the matter 
through parts, when, as a matter of fact, it has no parts.”* 

This concern with the Church of England, and with Anglican Evan- 
gelicalism and Catholicism in his own life, explains some of the limit- 
ations of his understanding of historical Protestantism as shown in 


1 These quotations are from an address in November 1910 to the Federation of Junior 
Clergy Missionary Associations (in connection with S.P.G.). 
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The Church and Religious Unity (1913) and in some earlier pamphlets 
and papers. He saw it first of all in terms of the Evangelical revival in 
England, which led either to pietism or to Liberalism. These in 1910 
seemed to divide the Protestant world between them, not only in England, 
but in Germany and America. The lasting part of The Church and 
Religious Unity is the comparison between sects and monastic com- 
munities, especially in the early history of monasticism. Along that 
line Father Kelly continued all his life to explore the lives of S. Francis, 
Luther, Wesley, and S. Ignatius Loyola. The best of his lectures to 
students at Kelham were on these subjects. 

The study of Luther inevitably brought him to a deeper understand- 
ing of Protestant theology. The charge of subjectivity, of faith in faith 
instead of faith in God, was often echoed from him by others, but it 
plays a very subordinate part in his later lectures. When he was almost 
completely bedridden, at the age of eighty-six, he read a new book on 
Melanchthon by Franz Hildebrandt, and came to the conclusion that 
in the matter of justification by faith alone all the reserves and qualific- 
ations that he would consider necessary had been made at one time or 
another by Luther himself. His mature criticism of Luther moved 
on rather different lines, which seem to me relevant to much in con- 
temporary Protestant theology. I quote from lecture notes: 


There are for mankind, two unescapable “stumbling-blocks.” One 
is the inner contradiction of the self; the other is the outer contradiction 
of the world or cosmos. They are really the same, for the contradictions 
of the world are contradictions to us, but it is over the contradictions 
in us that lives are ruined and souls lost. Men break their hearts at the 
contemplation of the contrast between the ruthlessness and apparent 
moral indifference of “‘Nature,” and the idealism of that part of nature 
we call the human soul, an idealism set out in the highest degree in the 
gospels. Psalmists, prophets, Job and Ecclesiastes, struggle endlessly 
with the dissonance. Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom think they can answer, 
but here is the stuff of which human history is made: what do the stars 
care for the death of S. Francis?... 

We are at times inclined to separate between God and nature. Luther 
scoffed at the evasion. He distinguished between the Voluntas revelata 
beneplaciti and the Voluntas occulta majestatis... 

Plainly, Voluntas revelata represents what we are given in Scripture, 
upon which we may frame our lives and our hopes. Voluntas occulta 
is the background of the unexplained restlessness we seem to see both 
in nature and history, in calamity and disaster. When Luther bids us 
recognize that both good and evil alike — Sennacherib as well as Moses 
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— are of God, that is only honesty and courage, but he offers no vision 
even of the possibility of a reconciliation... 

It does not occur to Luther that the Crucifixion is given to man as, 
first, the supreme statement of this contradiction; thence also of its 
reconciliation. There God Himself plainly (a) recognised it, (b) accepted 
it and took it upon Himself, (c) thereby glorified it, and raised it to 
His own right hand. 

Missing that, the dissonance runs as a measure of despair through 
all he does or says. It shut theology off from all connection with life. 
“Free will avails for milking cows and building a house — nothing 
further.” 


What distressed Father Kelly was the implied estimate of “milking 
cows.” He had no belief in the power of the human mind to resolve 
mysteries. He was apt to assert, with the vehemence of Karl Barth, 
the impossibility of a natural theology. But then to him revelation 
included rabbits coming out of holes, his favourite illustration of the 
meaning of the word. He would meditate not only on the psalms but 
on the grain in wood, on the infinity of reality in the hind-leg of a frog, 
on pigs, as “proofs of the resurrection.” 

In The Gospel of God (1930) he wrote: 


In the early days of I Samuel, I hear that some simple-minded people 
thought that God would, of course, know where their donkeys had got 
to, and that perhaps a prophet of God would be able to tell them. The 
prophet, as it happened, had something to say about kingship, but he 
put them right about the donkeys first. 

All this problem of the Self, with its immense pretensions, and the 
paltriness of its pigs and its donkeys, is to me a very personal question. 
It is not that other people are absurd and futile, but that I am, and that 
I cannot get out of it. Am I to accept a life without sincerity in a world 
without meaning? But what sincerity is possible when I must do some- 
thing, and yet understand neither the world’s meaning nor my own? 
There seems to me but one alternative — question or hope. Is there a 
God who understands that bundle of incompetence and commonplace, 
ugliness and self-satisfaction, which make the most obvious “experiences” 
of the sublime thing I call my Personality? Can He make any use or 
sense of it, even if He smiles a bit over its funny absurdities as I like to 
think He did over the pigs? 


To Father Kelly the acts of God in history came first, the record 
of those acts in the Bible afterwards, and any intellectual interpretation 
of this revelation in acts and records a long way after that. The sacra- 
ments were important because they were acts of God in the same sense 
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as the deliverance of Israel out of Egypt and the birth of Christ in the 
manger at Bethlehem. They are mysteries that defeat all explanation. 
“Not even the doctrine of transubstantiation can take the mystery 
out of a sacrament,” he wrote in one of his lectures on the eighteenth 


century. This was his approach to the problem of church authority, 
that 


it 


No one has ever held the doctrine of sacramental grace in communion 
without... realising that the authority was the necessary witness of the 
distinction of reality in the gift, as something more than a subjective 
phase. 


This, written in 1910, still seems to me to stand, even if the context 
originally had implies a misunderstanding of Luther’s views on 


sacramental gifts. 


In a paper written soon after the First World War, when the World 
Conference on Faith and Order was being prepared, he wrote: 


All these possible discussions about forms of ministry are very difficult 
to follow in the way in which they are put. Our beliefs as to order, 
sacraments, ministry, etc., are not an interesting historical or archae- 
ological appendix to our faith, nor are they a convenience in ecclesiastical 
policy. Our faith in the Atonement is our faith in God; our faith in 
the Atonement is our faith in the unity of the redeemed Humanity, i. e. 
the Church ; it is our faith in sacraments, and in the Divine Ministry 
of the Gift from God. It is all of one piece; it is a faith in what God 
does. 

Per contra, when one starts from doctrines and sequences of doctrines, 
doctrines of God’s character, doctrines of God’s purposes (what God 
would like us to do), doctrines of obligations — this also is of one piece. 
It is a doctrine of human opinions and ideals. There is no wonder that 
at the tail end it all splits up, for in fact it is split up all the way down. 
One man’s opinion seems to agree with another man’s, and it does if 
you won’t look too closely. If you begin to act under the strain of life, 
you find they are quite different. 


And in another place in the same paper, a little earlier : 


All Scripture cries out with the Psalmist, ““My soul is athirst for God, 
even the living God.’ The Psalmist does not say that it is athirst for 
correct, and even revealed, doctrines of God’s “‘nature, character, and 
will.” What was revealed on the Manger? What was done upon the 
Cross? Many doctrines are implied in these things. 


He always maintained that in this emphasis he was in line with the 


classical Christian tradition. He appealed to the Scholastics, as well as 
to the Fathers. “S. Thomas Aquinas categorically denies that the 
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doctrine of Creation or of Redemption does ‘follow’ from the doctrine 
of God.” He would never admit that his idea of revelation in events 
was in any sense an innovation, though some who learnt from him, 
like Archbishop Temple, were inclined to treat it as a new discovery, 
and perhaps to insist as he did not that God is always revealed in act 
rather than in word. The word of the Lord is indeed an act of God, 
not the major premise for a series of propositions. It is an image before 
it can be translated, more or less imperfectly, into an intellectual state- 
ment. But the images in the Bible are of many kinds. In contrast to 
the great majority of theologians in his generation Father Kelly, when 
he thought of the Bible, thought first of all of the historical books in 
both the Testaments, and of prophets, psalms, epistles, the Book of 
Revelation as so many more inspired responses to divine acts in history. 
Historical criticism did not worry him, for his own lectures on church 
history were as indifferent to the sequence of events, and even to accuracy 
in the scholar’s sense, as I Samuel or II Kings. He had little literary 
sense and was perhaps imperfectly aware that imagery may have a 
message of its own, apart from the history seen or foreseen in images. 
The mystical sense of Scripture, and mysticism in general, had little 
appeal to him. He distrusted the religious experiences that meant so 
much to Anglican Evangelicals, conservative and liberal. The outer 
sign, given in events, seemed to him paramount not only in the vocation 
of Israel and of the Church, but in God’s guidance to the individual 
person. The critical event might, or might not, take place within the 
framework of ecclesiastical institutions, in baptism, communion and 
ordination, for he saw the Spirit of God in all history, and all historical 
institutions. But, as events must at all times transcend our understand- 
ing of their significance, he did not mind belonging to a church whose 
theologians disagreed about its nature and vocation. His protests 
were always directed against premature and unreal agreement in a 
superficial understanding of the significance of Christian doctrine, and 
especially against attempts to prove that different institutions and types 
of ministry, with a different history and a different kind of claim to 
authority, “meant the same thing.” 

The Edinburgh Conference and the beginnings of the ecumenical 
movement were seen by him as events whose significance greatly 
transcended the intentions of those responsible for them. When the 
Conference on Faith and Order was first planned, he was probably 
very much alone in his attitude towards it. He was not very much 
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interested in results, in schemes of reunion. What mattered was the 
Conference itself : 


The idea of controversy rests on the assumption that, just as a convic- 
tion can be expressed or justified in an argument, so it can be overthrown 
or changed by an argument. But we know perfectly well that to express 
a life conviction in an argument is a difficult matter. Such convictions 
can rarely be expressed adequately ; many people cannot express them 
at all... 

The purpose of Conference is a better understanding of the convictions 
of other people. Incidentally, a valuable product may sometimes be found 
in realizing the meaning of qur own convictions. 

The method of Conference is inquiry. Our search should be directed 
not so much to the discovery of agreements, as to an appreciation of 
differences. 

We must not look for results outside the purpose and the method 
of Conference. New agreements may arise if it develop that common 
convictions are embodied in divergent expressions, but we must not be 
disappointed if we are unable to perceive changes of really opposing 
convictions. On the contrary, we should be well satisfied if all parties, 
or even some parties, come to understand better than before what their 
essential differences are, and what aspects of the truth they represent. 


When we hear the Holy Ghost speaking to us in the other man’s 
point of view, this is not just a preparation for unity. The Church 


herself is being united. 


Lastly, and most important, if Conferences are to be effective in 
preparing the way for the reunion of Christendom, we must recognize 
that we ourselves are powerless, and that God alone can give us grace 
to find and accept that unity which He desires. 

This can only be done by prayer, and by prayer such as perhaps 
we never have known — prayer in which we place ourselves utterly at 
God’s disposal so that we may learn and do His Will, prayer which shall 
thoroughly purge our hearts and minds of prejudice and partisanship, 
and of misunderstanding as well of God’s revelation of Himself as of 
our brethren. 

In the atmosphere of real prayer, truly seeking the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit of Love and Truth, Conferences will succeed where centuries 
of controversy have failed. 


I think that is what Father Kelly would have wished to have said 
again at the end of his long life before he passed to his rest, on October 
31st, 1950. 


1 From a pamphlet on The Object and Method of Conference, printed for the ‘““Com- 
mission of the Protestant Episcopal Church” in America, 1915. 
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ECUMENICAL CHRONICLE 


REPORTS OF THE BEIRUT CONFERENCE ON REFUGEES 


The Beirut Conference which was held from May 4th to 8th 1951 under 
the auspices of the World Council of Churches and the International Mission- 
ary Council, and which consisted of representatives of churches (Oriental 
as well as Evangelical, and both from the Near East and from Western nations) 
and missionary bodies, adopted a general conference statement and a number 
of reports on specific problems. The conference statement and the report of 
the working party on Inter-Church Aid follow. 


A. Conference Statement 


We, members of a conference on the Palestinian refugee problem, meeting 
in Beirut on May 8th 1951 under the auspices of the International Missionary 
Council and the World Council of Churches, are shocked by the plight of the 
refugees from Palestine. As we visited different areas and saw the appalling 


conditions under which they are living in camps, and towns and villages, we 
have had our minds brought sharply back to the tragic chain of events which 
has caused this situation. Scattered over five countries, more than three- 
quarters of a million Palestinian refugees have been subjected to terrible 
privations, lasting in many cases for a period of three years. They have suffered 
grievous physical and material losses, but their mental, moral and spiritual 
hurt has perhaps been even greater. Furthermore there is no end in sight. 
Little wonder is it that their morale is steadily deteriorating, and that many 
show signs of desperation. 

The responsibility for the present situation must be shared by many nations 
and political groups. In so far as Christians by their action, or inaction, have 
failed to influence in the right course the policy and decisions of their govern- 
ments and of the United Nations, they too are guilty. Upon us, therefore, 
falls the greater responsibility to seek, in collaboration with all men of good 
will, a constructive solution for the problem. Moreover, none of us can 
claim that we have hitherto discharged the humanitarian obligation that lies 
upon us. 

Along with millions of refugees in other parts of the world — Europe, 
India, Pakistan, Korea and elsewhere — the greater proportion of the Pales- 
tinian refugees are the victims of a catastrophe for which they themselves are 
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not responsible. A deep injustice has been inflicted upon them, a measure 
of suffering they never deserved. To them is owed a debt of restitution by 
their fellow-men, especially by those who in any way shared in the responsib- 
ility for their present plight. Yet we realise that nowhere in the world today 
can the claims of absolute justice be enforced, and that only the healing hand 
of time, and the exercise of a spirit of forgiveness, can release those forces 
which will make for peace, mutual understanding and reconciliation. 

We are convinced that there can be no permanent solution of the problem 
of the Palestinian refugees until there is a settlement of the outstanding political 
differences between the Arab States and Israel. Churches are not competent 
to lay down the lines of a political solution. It is the duty of all governments 
in co-operation with the United Nations to press for, and to facilitate, an 
early and agreed settlement, as an indispensable condition for achieving a 
lasting solution of the refugee problem. This particular settlement can only 
come as part of the general settlement of international problems in the Near 
East, and it will need the support of international guarantees, so as to remove 
the spirit of uncertainty and fear from the political atmosphere of the region. 

Such a settlement will have to contain provision for the return of a certain 
number of refugees to their original homes. It must also include a general 
plan of compensation for refugees whether they return or not. We urge 
that, on both counts, the settlement should be not only just but generous. 
Yet, while we recognise the basic right of all refugees to their own homes and 
property, nevertheless a careful appraisal of the total situation has compelled 
us to conclude, however, that many Palestinian refugees will have to settle 
in new homes. For their integration into the life and economy of the Arab 
States, large sums of money will be needed, and needed quickly. It is the 
undeniable obligation of all who have shared the responsibility for the present 
tragedy also to share in the cost of making reparation for the damage done. 
And, since all schemes of resettlement require time for implementation, the 
essential financial contributions must be in the form of guaranteed, long-term 
commitments. 

Finally, we appeal to all Christians to use their influence in persuading 
their governments and the United Nations as to the need for a definite political 
settlement and large-scale schemes of relief and reconstruction. We would 
urge all Christians to give personally on a far more liberal scale to all the 
activities of the Christian voluntary organizations engaged in the work of 
relief, rehabilitation, and resettlement in the Near East. We would call upon 
the Christian churches throughout the world to co-operate more actively 
with the churches of the Near East which have been so hard hit by the present 
tragedy, in order that they may maintain their Christian witness and face 
in a constructive way the opportunities of the new situation. 
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B. Inter-Church Aid 


1. The plight of all the refugees must be the continued concern of the 
Christian Church. Measures of relief and reintegration are the work of the 
Church, as much as any more apparently churchly activity; but there is a 
specific task of inter-church aid, namely the strengthening and extension of 
the Christian witness of the Churches. 

Only about 10 % of the actual refugees from Palestine are Christians. 
They represent several confessions and different racial groups, although the 
vast majority are Arabs. This is not the first time in the history of the Christ- 
ian Church that Christians have been scattered throughout the Middle East. 
Their very scattering has led to the development of the Church in new centres. 
So it may be today. This places a responsibility not only upon Christians 
in the area but upon the members of other churches to share in the alleviation 
of their sufferings and support them in their life and work. 


2. A small percentage of Christian refugees have already found homes 
and work in neighbouring countries. In any resettlement plan they ought to be 
allowed to remain if they so desire, and be integrated into the life of the 
country where they have found refuge. 

Those who must find new homes have a continuing responsibility and 
opportunity to bear their Christian witness ; it is essential that this witness 
be preserved for the Near East. This Christian witness involves the right to 
maintain themselves as a Christian Church and practice their faith. In many 


instances, the maintenance of their faith will depend upon the setting up in 
new places and under new circumstances of their Christian community. If 
this is to be achieved, help must be provided not only in the form of funds 
but in personnel and in spiritual fellowship by Christians in other parts of 
the world. Within this category it may be necessary to help with buildings 
which, while primarily for the use of refugees, will be of service to the ongoing 
life of the churches. 


3. Christian churches in the Near East all find that their life has been 
disrupted by the scattering of many of their members. This has meant a 
weakening of the churches in some areas, and new responsibilities upon the 
churches in other areas. 

The Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem has lost many thousands of its 
members from its area, and these are now very largely within the Patriarchate 
of Antioch, which thus has a new and difficult problem owing to their desti- 
tution — a problem which it is unable to meet from its present resources. 
Meanwhile the Jerusalem Patriarchate has its own difficulty of homeless 
people within its area. The problem is further complicated by the fact that 
much of its property is in the state of Israel, some of it requisitioned by the 
government, and its funds are frozen for the present. These resources were used 
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for the maintenance of schools, monasteries and other institutions, which 
are now in dire need. The Syrian Orthodox Church and the Armenian Church 
have similarly suffered from the dispersion of their members and the reduction 
of their resources. Indeed, proportionately to their numbers, their loss is 
most grievous. 

The Oriental churches are deeply grateful for the ecumenical concern 
that has been expressed toward them in their present suffering through gifts 
from other Churches. The Oriental churches recognise that they themselves 
have a responsibility to each other in this matter. There is particular reason 
why the Jerusalem Patriarchate should be amply supported, in view not only 
of its responsibility for the Christian Holy Places, but of the fact that this 
year marks the fifteen hundredth anniversary of the raising of the See of 
Jerusalem to the status of a Patriarchate. 

The Evangelical churches have also been hard hit by the refugee situation. 
The Arab Evangelical Episcopal Community (Anglican) has been so divided 
by partition that the majority of its churches and property is inside Israel, but 
the majority of its members is in Arab territory. Most of these communities 
were either self-supporting or fast approaching self-support. The scattering 
of their members has placed a very heavy responsibility not only upon the 
Arab Evangelical Community (Anglican) but also on Evangelical churches 
in other areas which have slender resources. Further, the economic resources 
of the Church have been seriously reduced, so that it is unable to maintain its 
schools, to furnish scholarships for training its clergy and lay leaders, and to 
carry on many of its other activities. 

Many smaller Evangelical groups have also been adversely affected, and 
their members are scattered throughout the neighbouring countries. Every 
effort should be made to receive them in other Evangelical communities. The 
churches in many areas can be strengthened by the integration of these refugees 
into their own life. Mission policy and programme will also be considerably 
affected by these developments. There must be a restudy of strategy and 
emphasis looking towards a more effective Christian strategy. 

It should also be noted that the Evangelical churches have considerable 
property remaining in Israel. It is of great importance for the future of Christ- 
ian work in the Near East that these assets be made available to the churches 
for their use principally outside Israel, where most of their members are 
located at the present time. 

We suggest that the Department of Inter-Church Aid and Service to 
Refugees of the World Council of Churches should include the churches in 
the Near East within its programme, in so far as they are not regularly and 
adequately supported. This would involve the selection of specific projects 
which would be of interest to giving Churches, and possible participation in 
the theological scholarship and health programmes of the Department. In 
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this matter there should be consultation between the World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary Council. 


4. Throughout the past hundred years the Christian Church has made an 
outstanding contribution in the field of education through elementary, second- 
ary and university education. These schools have been the meeting-place of 
young people of all races and creeds. Even in the days of the greatest tension, 
they were able to foster friendship and understanding. These institutions have 
trained leaders who are to be found today in every walk of life in the Near 
East. It is therefore with deep concern that we note the closing of some 
of these schools and the grave financial difficulties of others. Some of these 
schools have generously furnished scholarships far beyond their financial 
capacity to refugee students. In spite of this, hundreds of students have been 
deprived of further education and thousands of children are not in school. 

The Church has tried to meet its new opportunities and some experiments 
are being carried out in the way of refugee schools under Christian auspices. 
On the other hand, the Schneller Syrian Orphanage (Lutheran), which through 
the years has been known as one of the finest Trade Schools anywhere, and 
whose students are now following many trades throughout the Near East, 
is lost to Arab Christian education, since the property is in Israel. In the 
resettlement of refugees the technical skills developed in such a school are 
of the utmost importance. 


In face of the social, psychological and spiritual problems involved in the 


situation, plans are already under consideration for the development of 
vocational schools for girls and social service training. If right attitudes are 
to be developed, morale strengthened, responsibility developed and spiritual 
nurture fostered, it is important that social work training should be provided 
under Christian auspices. 


5. There are one or two particular ways in which the Church can minister 
to its own refugee youth, which has beccme embittered and frustrated by the 
experiences of recent years. A larger number of Christian refugee youth 
ought to be brought into active participation in the local youth activities, 
summer camps and conferences and other youth programmes of the churches. 
One of the first priorities should be to provide assistance in bringing this to 
pass with the cooperation of the churches in the Near East themselves. 

Every effort should be made to maintain and increase contacts between 
Christian youth in the Near East and their contemporaries in other countries. 
In particular the occasion of the World’s Y.W.C.A. Council meeting in 
Beirut in October 1951, and of the travel of delegates to the World Conference 
of Christian Youth in India in December 1952, might be used for special 
conferences between Christian Youth leadership in the Near East and repre- 
sentatives of other countries. 
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We recommend that the Youth Department of the World Council of 
Churches explore the possibilities of extending its Ecumenical Work Camp 
programme to this area, using projects which will be of particular service 
to the refugees. Such Work Camps aim at the creation of Christian under- 
standing between young people of different traditions by means of a worth- 
while task undertaken in the spirit of Christ. Any such development will 
of course be carried out after full consultation with the local churches. 

The scattering of Christian refugees has introduced a new element into 
the field of cooperation. While every church should seek to help all Christian 
brethren in need, scrupulous care must be exercised at all times so as to avoid 
influencing anyone away from his own church. No-one should be induced 
to join a church against his own convictions, nor can any church be prevented 
from setting up its own congregation if it feels it to be necessary. If, however, 
a church is led to make special provision for its own people, such steps should 
only be undertaken after careful consideration of the total Christian impact 
in the area and after consultation with other Christian groups affected. Above 
all, the present situation should be used to stimulate a study of inter-church 
relationships in a spirit of Christian understanding and in the light of the 
common task in the present. world upheaval. 


THE C.C.LA. AND THE WORLD PEACE COUNCIL 


The following letter from the Commission of the Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs to M. Joliot-Curie, President of the World Peace Council, was 
written at the request of the Presidents of the World Council of Churches, 
who had received a communication from M. Joliot-Curie concerning the 
resolutions of the second World Conference on Peace held at Warsaw. 


23 February, 1951. 
Dear Sir, 

You will have heard from the Presidents of the World Council of Churches 
that they have asked this Commission to reply in greater detail to your recent 
letter to them. You will appreciate that there are many different opinions 
among Member Churches of the World Council on some of the questions 
you raise. This Commission seeks to apply to this and to other questions 
principles which have been laid down by the Assembly and Committees of 
the World Council, and the following extracts from the relevant reports will 
illustrate our position. 
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2. The report of the Amsterdam Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in 1948 contains the following words : 


“We hold that in international, as well as in national, life justice must 
be upheld. 

“The churches must also attack the causes of war by promoting peaceful 
change and the pursuit of justice. 

“We denounce all forms of tyranny, economic, political or religious, 
which deny liberty to men. We utterly oppose totalitarianism, wherever 
found, in which a state arrogates to itself the right of determining men’s 
thoughts and actions instead of recognizing the right of each individual 
to do God’s will according to his conscience. 

“A positive attempt must be made to ensure that competing economic 
systems such as Communism, Socialism, or free enterprise may co-exist 
without leading to war. 


“International law clearly requires international institutions for its 
effectiveness. 

“They (the churches) should also support every effort to deal on a 
universal basis with the many questions of international concern which face 
mankind to-day, such as the use of atomic power, the multilateral reduc- 
tion of armaments and the provision of health services and food for all 
men... They should insist that the domestic laws of each country conform 
to the principles of progressive international law and (promote) interna- 
tional responsibility for the rights and freedoms of man.” 


3. Our Executive Committee, meeting in February 1950, considered the 
situation revealed by the announcement of the discovery of the hydrogen 
bomb, and issued a short statement which contained the following paragraph : 


“The governments of the nations have an inescapable responsibility 
at this hour. The world is divided into hostile camps through suspicion 
and distrust, and through the failure of the nations to bring their mutual 
relations within an agreed system of justice and order. As representatives 
of Christian Churches we appeal for a gigantic new effort for peace. We 
know how strenuously the governments have discussed peace in the past. 
But sharp political conflicts continue and the atomic danger develops 
uncontrolled. We urge the governments to enter into negotiations once 


again and to do everything in their power to bring the present tragic 
deadlock to an end.” 


4. At the meeting of our Central Committee in Toronto last year (1950) 
the Committee adopted a statement which contains the following passage : 


““We stand for a just peace under the rule of law and must seek peace 
by expanding justice and by attempting to reconcile contending world 
powers. 

“Such methods of modern warfare as the use of atomic and bacterio- 
logical weapons and obliteration bombing involve force and destruction 
of life on so terrible a scale as to imperil the very basis on which law and 
civilization can exist. It is therefore imperative that they should be banned 


by international agreement and we welcome every sincere proposal to 
that end.” 
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5. We should also like to draw your attention to a statement adopted 
by our recent Executive Committee at Biévres (Jan. 30th - Feb. Ist, 1951). 
It was at this meeting that the receipt of your own letter was reported : 


“The totalitarian doctrine is a false doctrine. It destroys human inte- 
grity and uses the means of slavery in the name of justice. In this respect 
there is a fundamental conflict between Christian conviction and totali- 
tarian ideology... A system based on a false doctrine cannot be overcome 
by force alone and every effort must be made to meet the basic challenge 
of totalitarian Communism by means other than war... The govern- 
ments and many people of the West have come to fear that the more 
powerful of the Communist nations are ready to extend the area of Com- 
munist influence by means of force and, asa result, they are rapidly rearming. 
In Eastern countries there is a growing fear that these developments might 
lead sooner or later to the outbreak of a preventive war. Thus rearma- 
ment has become the main and general emphasis everywhere. Its declared 
purpose is peace, but it can in reality endanger both peace and security, 
and social justice is seriously threatened. In these circumstances it is an 
urgent Christian concern — in fact, a concern of all men of good will — 
that armaments, whatever their necessity, do not dominate the whole life 
of international society. We are convinced that it is the duty of all the 
churches to champion peace with justice. 

“All nations which possess great economic and industrial resources 
must promptly afford economic and technical assistance on such a scale 
as will eventually assure an effective response to the needs of the under- 
privileged... The peoples have seen the vision of social justice ; it is 
for us to help to transform it into reality... the ends of true peace and 
social justice must be the constant concern of all Christian men and of 
all churches.” 


6. Finally, we should like to make the following observations. We are 
in strong agreement with the progressive reduction and eventual abolition of 
all national armaments, including atomic weapons and all weapons of mass 
destruction, and of all national armies, subject always to certain conditions 
which we put forward provisionally for consideration. The long and difficult 
history of this question shows that we must not delude ourselves into assuming 
that the solution is simple. 


7. The starting point for reduction of all kinds of armaments under the 
U.N. should be sought in the answer to this query : what international combin- 
ed force of the U.N. must be organised to safeguard any state against aggres- 
sion of any kind and to enforce international law? By “international combin- 
ed force” we mean a force composed of military contingents made available 
by different countries but over which national jurisdiction is retained until 
they are called upon for action under the authority of the United Nations. 
The size and nature of such a force should be a matter for definition by the 
United Nations. For nations can be expected to reduce their national arma- 
ments only in proportion to the achievement of reliable measures for collective 
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security. We feel that international security must rest upon mutual and 
completely open confidence, accompanied by a combined force such as we 
here indicate. Such a combined force could under propitious circumstances 
eventually be converted into a real international police force under U.N. 
command. 


8. In the mean time, while trying to find the appropriate answer to this 
fundamental question, the existing levels of weapons and fighting forces 
maintained by the different nations must be assessed by international inspec- 
tion directed by the U.N. The existing possibilities for production of arma- 
ments must be similarly determined. 


9. The needs of the U.N. for a combined force can be taken as the general 
initial standard. Progressive reduction to that standard could then be inaugur- 
ated. This means that nations must be prepared to destroy certain stocks, 
to destroy certain facilities for production or concert them in a manner approv- 
ed by the U.N., and to reduce armies and schemes of military preparation. 
In addition states can, as they have done in the past, agree on partial and 
occasional measures for the reduction of certain types of armaments and for 
the effective scrapping of available armaments. Such occasional understand- 
ings would be helpful in building up a sense of reciprocal confidence between 
nations who are now filled with distrust and disgust the one towards the 
other. 


10. It goes without saying that the main requisite of any disarmament 


measure, whether general or particular, whether permanent or occasional, 
lies in an effective and continuous inspection and control under the U.N. 


11. We believe that this procedure constitutes the way in which real 
progress towards the much-desired goal of reduction of armaments can be 
achieved. Reduction of armaments is not an arithmetical proposition but 
a political and, above all, a moral problem. Therefore these proposals pre- 
suppose on the one hand that the recognition of the interdependence of the 
nations is steadily banishing isolation and mistrust, and on the other hand 
that nations and governments firmly adhere to the principle of peaceful 
adjustment of their needs and wants and peaceful regulation of common 
interests across frontiers. They also mean that governments definitely repu- 
diate taking the law into their own hands and menacing each other by force 
or propaganda. Reduction of armaments can in our view never be envisaged 
without organizing collective security and, at the same time, extending inter- 
national institutions for the regulation, on a basis as impartial as possible, 
of the common interests of nations. 


Yours faithfully, F. M. VAN ASBECK (President). 
KENNETH G. GrusB (Chairman). 
O. FREDERICK NOLDE (Director). 
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CAN SOCIOLOGY HELP THE CHURCH ? 


Can sociology help the Church to renew itself? The current interest in 
the “non-theological factors” which are an obstacle to the unity of the Church, 
the re-thinking of the methods of evangelism in modern mass society, the 
attempt by the churches to give guidance in the fields of community and 
group relations, all point to the need for more understanding by the churches 
and their leader of the methods and possibilities of social research, and more 
particularly in the study of the Church itself as a social institution. Although 
in some branches of their work the churches are benefiting by the methods 
and findings of the social sciences, they are still largely unconscious of this 
means to self-knowledge and realistic self-criticism. 

It was with this need in mind that the Ecumenical Institute called a confer- 
ence of thirty sociologists and theologians last summer to discuss the subject 
“The Significance of Sociology for the Strategy of the Church.” The follow- 
ing is a résumé of the outstanding points in the discussion. 


Theology versus Sociology or Theology and Sociology ? 


One of the difficulties facing the Church in any attempt to make use of the 
findings of sociology is that these findings have been presented as a “saving 
knowledge” superior to a theological understanding of the human situation. 

As Professor Hendrik Kraemer, chairman of the conference, pointed out 
in his opening statement, sociology is at present not only an instrument for 
the understanding of the character and functioning of social relationships, 
their validity and their diseases ; it is also intended to be an instrument of 
social change and recovery. Many sociologists claim that sociology is the 
guide in all movements for social reform, and in pedagogics. But if sociology 
is an instrument of social change, what are the fundamental motives, the 
directives and the ethical decisions behind this changing and planning ? Who 
is the planner ? 

This question needs to be raised in the interests not primarily of the Church 
and of theology, but of sociology itself and of society. The conversation 
between theology and sociology is not an academic question, but a matter 
of life and death. What is at stake is the nature and purpose of society. 
The real issue is whether we are to rebuild the social order on false pretences 
and illusions — however sincerely they may be held — or on the right appre- 
hension of man and community. It is obvious that theologians and church- 
men have no right to enter into this decisive conversation unless they really 
know what sociology is, does, and aims at. Moreover, the Church and theology 
cannot expect to be taken wholly seriously so long as the divided state of 
the Church remains a fact. The unity of the Church is not only an imperative 
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issuing from its own nature ; it is also an imperative arising out of its obligation 
and intention to make its special contribution towards meeting the inescapable 
demand for the reintegration of a disintegrated society. Here the importance 


of an encounter between theology and sociology becomes an ecumenical 
concern. 


The Contribution of Sociology to the Understanding of Forms of Social Rela- 
tionships and the Changing of Social Patterns 


The two speakers to introduce this topic were Professors Muller-Armack 
and Baumgarten, both of Germany. The former concentrated on the contri- 
.bution of Kultursoziologie to an understanding of our present world situation. 
He argued that sociology could help us most where it concentrated on elaborat- 
ing the relations between social, political and confessional history. What was 
needed today was an irenic synthesis between the Christian conception of 
social order (both Protestant and Catholic) and the Socialist and Liberal 
(neo-capitalist) social ideals, as the basis for discovering a common social 
ideal. Professor Baumgarten analysed the ideal of social change to be found 
in American sociology, and, in particular, the theology implicit in American 
sociological thinking. 

The discussion which followed these two presentations centred on the 
differences and the comparative merits of so-called empirical and normative 
sociology. An American member of the conference defended the purely 
descriptive and fact-finding approach to sociology, and asserted that in 
America sociology sought only to describe people in association, and asso- 
ciation in relation to social change. On the whole, the Europeans maintained 
that there was no such thing as a sociology not more or less inextricably 
combined with some kind of social philosophy, whether present consciously 
or unconsciously in the mind of the investigator. The pertinent question was 
always, What are the principles and presuppositions on which the method 
rests, and what conception of man and society is assumed ? We might strive 
hard to keep these considerations as much as possible in the background, 
we might succeed in the art of mere description and observation, but as soon 
as we began to use the results, and hence to interpret them, these fundamental 
assumptions, though driven away from the front door, came in at the back. 
No human being could achieve an act of understanding outside himself and 
his conception of life, man and society. The investigation, application, inter- 
pretation or understanding of the results of social research involved not only 
the indispensable intellectual or technically-trained part of the sociologist’s 
personality, but the whole personality. When this is forgotten we had the 
hypocrisy of a science which presumptuously set itself up as “pure” science and 
we deprived ourselves of the unassuming attitude and permanent openness 
of mind which were essential to all scientific work really worthy of the name. 
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The Contribution of Sociology to the Understanding of the Church as a Social 
Entity 

Mr. Paul Abrecht, of the Study Department of the World Council of 
Churches, and Mr. J. Stoltz, secretary of the Diakonistyrelse, Stockholm, 
Sweden, summarised the results of social research on the life and structure 


of the Church in their countries. Their reports agreed on the following 
points : 


(1) There is relatively little sociological study of the Church — too little 
considering the importance of the contribution sociology can make to an 
understanding of the life of the Church. 


(2) Sociological analysis of the Church as carried on at present contains 
a bias which reflects the tendency of some sociologists to look for sociological 
explanations of the Church as an object of faith. 


(3) Despite these difficulties and drawbacks, the available sociological 
research has given us a better picture of the Church as a historical institution, 
and has helped us to understand better some of the causes of its ineffectiveness 
in our modern urbanised society. 

The sociological evidence indicates that the Church, if judged by the stan- 
dards which it espouses, is desperately in need of reform, that it is completely 
out of touch with certain areas of the community, that it has lost its impact 
on the life of the community, that it has in its national and class structure 
capitulated to an appalling extent to the “world.” Social study of the Church 
in America has made it possible to see more clearly both its weakness and 
its strength in the present situation, and to understand the kind of world in 
which it lives. 

Most members of the conference agreed that it was important to gather 
more information about the place and function of the Church as a social 
institution. But the discussion was continually turning to the systematic 
problem raised by the question of how to define sociology, its rights and its 
limits, and also whether or not there could or should be a Christian sociology. 
This conflict over the character of sociology dominated the discussions — 
perhaps too much so. It was clear from the conversations that the confusion 
in the Church and among sociologists about the motivation of sociology had 
been one of the chief obstacles to a fruitful relationship between the two. 


Is Sociology Christian? Is there a Christian Sociology ? 


Professor Rosenstock-Huessy, from the U.S.A., and Dr. Casserly, of 
Great Britain, gave the conference a systematic statement of their views on 
this problem. Professor Rosenstock maintained that sociology by its nature 
and origin could not be regarded as a voraussetzungslose Wissenschaft (a 
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purely objective science). Sociology had originated in a time of crisis, in a 
period of great suffering of humanity, a suffering which made people think 
systematically about the causes and the cures for social evil. Hence sociologic- 
al thinking had to take as its starting-point the crises and diseases in the life 
of the community. A sociologist was not one who taught sociology, but a 
warrior in the social field. Sociology was therefore definitely not a science. 
This had been true from the beginning of modern sociology, and must remain 
true if sociology was to be kept a living discipline. 

Professor Casserly preferred to state the problem differently. He argued 
as follows : Our essential concern in this matter, as in all conversations between 
theologians and representatives of science and culture, is the integrity of 
Christian thinking. The Christian, when he participates in sociological 
research, cannot and must not forget what he thinks about man on theological 
grounds. Dr. Casserly stated that Professor Rosenstock had presented a case 
for a purely existential sociology, and was justified in maintaining this exist- 
ential view because a sociologist was a particular human being in a particular 
point of history, caught up in a given social process, whether he was conscious 
or unconscious of the fact. However, he held that, in spite of this, it was 
not sufficient to conceive of a purely existentialist sociology. In order to see 
things in the right perspective, it was necessary not only to share the suffering 
of the world but to understand the fact of social disintegration in rational 
terms. The réle of Christian intellectualism was to reconcile rational thinking 
with reality. Sociology, therefore, was a particular form of rational intellectual 
thinking with respect to the facts of social life. Sociology could aid the Church 
as an instrument of social analysis, but there was a deeper interrelation between 
sociology and the functions of the Church. The Christian doctrine of man 
was essential to sociology, and social analysis was very helpful in achieving 
an enlightened passion for social justice. Dr. Casserly believed that the term 
“Christian sociology” could be used where the Christian doctrine of man 
was the criterion for sociological evaluation. 

A majority of the conference preferred the phrase “the Christian in socio- 
logy” rather than “ta Christian sociology.” Dr. Casserly had maintained that 
it was the part of intellectual honesty to acknowledge that the results of 
sociological investigation were very largely dependent upon its philosophical 
approach and the presuppositions of the individual sociologist. Others felt 
that the difference between speaking of “Christian sociologists” and of 
“Christians in sociology” was not simply a question of intellectual honesty, 
but was also born of fundamentally different conceptions of the place of 
“natural theology” in the theological interpretation of Biblical revelation and, 
consequently, of a different idea of the rdle of science in the whole scheme of 
human life. To put it another way, there was an underlying difference in 
the conception of the relation between the sacred and the secular. Those 
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members of the conference who favoured the idea of a “laique’’ sociology 
saw sociology as an instrument and technique, common to all workers in 
the field, discovering the social facts in a spirit of full intellectual integrity. 
The real test came at the point of interpretation, because it was then that the 
Christian faith exercised its essential function of producing a more profound 
and adequate understanding of the facts. Thus those members who advocated 
the position of “the Christian in sociology” wanted a sociology which remained 
open, just as faith was open, to ever-new situations and decisions. 


Does the Church Possess a Strategy ? 


How should the Church rethink its conception of evangelism, and its 
strategy for the shaping of community relations, in the light of sociological 
research? Professor Jacques Ellul, of France, and Professor J. Kruijt, of 
Holland, presented interesting papers on this topic. Professor Ellul held 
that “strategy” was not a good word to use in relation to the Church. God 
was the only Strategist, and therefore the Church had no strategy. Likewise, 
Professor Ellul disliked the expression “tactics of the Church.” He recalled 
that the Early Church had lived not by tactics but by faith and the Holy 
Spirit. He also felt that in making use of sociology the Gospel was liable to 
be made subservient to so-called sociological “laws.” The Church must 
understand that Jesus Christ had conquered all powers, including “‘sociologic- 
al laws.” Finally, he feared that in making use of the methods and discoveries 
of sociology as an applied science the Church would be tempted to become an 
instrument of propaganda. His evaluation of tactics, strategy and propaganda 
aroused both sympathy and dissent. It was pointed out that “strategy” 
meant simply that the churches, drawing on the wisdom of the children 
of the world, should intelligently discharge their duty as an expression of 
obedience to God. The Christian, who lived by the sovereign grace of God, 
knew nevertheless that the Bible exhorted him to calculate the cost involved 
in the tasks set before him. 

Professor Kruijt, as a professional sociologist, indicated the importance 
of the knowledge which sociology had brought to the Church and which 
conditioned the Church’s action in the world. For example, he developed 
the significance for the strategy of the Church of the fact that it was no longer 
dealing with the old parochial world, but was working in a highly complex 
mass society, and one in which a variety of pseudo-religious ideologies were 
opposed to the Gospel. It was also a democratic, dynamic society, and the 
static social and moral ideas of the Church, which had developed for the most 
part in the vastly different world of the nineteenth century, were therefore 
badly outdated. The Church had to appreciate the new patterns of labour, 


property, family, economic life and so on which had developed in recent 
years. 
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To what Extent can Sociology comprehend the Reality of the Church ? 


Professor Mehl, of France, and Canon Wickham, of England, closed the 
conference with a discussion of the extent to which sociology can comprehend 
the deepest reality of the Church. The speakers agreed that sociology could 
study the corpus Christianum, but not the Body of Christ. Therefore the 
reality of the Church stood outside the reach of sociology. The Church was 
not the représentation collective of Durkheim. The fact was that sociology 
could not define the reality of any society, because every society was not 
only a fact but also a value. In the social object there was always something 
“sacred.” It might seem to be absent in present secularised society, but it 
was still present as “value.” Sociology could and should define the particular- 
ities of the objects represented in the Church. At the same time, sociology 
must recognise, in a spirit of objectivity, that the Church was determined by 
a special moment of revelation. 


The Need for Sociological Awareness 


Despite the hesitancy felt by many of those who feared over-emphasis on 
sociological methods and techniques, it became clear at the conference that the 
churches suffered mainly from too little rather than too much use of sociology. 
The conference was therefore unanimous in urging the World Council of 
Churches to help the churches in various countries to appreciate how social 
research can aid them in discharging their tasks. There was also keen interest 
in the proposal to include the topic ““Non-Theological Factors in Church 
Divisiveness” in the programme of the 1952 World Conference on Faith and 
Order. 

It was also evident that the churches of the world could be of great help 
to one another in sharing the methods and the techniques which they had 
developed in using sociology in relation to the life and work of the Church. 
We propose to continue our investigation of these possibilities at the Ecumen- 
ical Institute in the coming years, and we earnestly welcome the interest and 
help of Christians throughout the world who are willing to promote this 
work. 

H. KRAEMER. 
P. ABRECHT. 


WHAT IS IN THE MIND OF JAPANESE YOUTH TODAY? 
by Kryoko TAKEDA 


It is very difficult to grasp the underlying reality of Asia today. If you 
look at the surface, it is all dynamic movement and flux, and no longer the 
changeless East, symbol of all that is ancient and static. And yet, if you 
observe it with care and patience, you see that there is something in Asian 
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society and the Asian mind which is changeless. When we Asians set our 
faces against Western domination and influence, and strive for our indep- 
endence, we tend to lapse into a mere glorification of the old Asia in the name 
of nationalism and autonomy. In spite of chauvinistic rhetoric, on the other 
hand, there are Asians who admire those of their number who have mastered 
some standard of Western culture either in the technical field, or in their 
way of life, or in knowledge. In this dilemma, Asia is struggling to find a 
way of freeing herself from the many shackles, inward and outward, which 
have kept her people so long bound in darkness. 

It may be that I shall draw a rather gloomy picture of Asia, in spite of the 
strong confidence felt by many Asians, and by some Westerners also, in the 
new Asia to come. I should like to analyse us with honesty and humility, 
in order to see where our real weakness lies and what points we Asian Christ- 
ians must tackle forthrightly if we are to contribute our share to the world of 
tomorrow. 

Asia is full of vital force, and yet the Asians are not the makers of their 
own history. Unthinking, unhoping, unresisting, the majority of the people 
are going through one dark and hopeless day after the next, weighed down 
under the heavy burden of life. They are indifferent to the need for change, 
and indeed the possibility that a change may come, to release them from that 
burden. This is probably due to their terrible economic distress, their lifelong 
philosophy of resignation, their patriarchal system and general social struc- 


ture, and the political power exercised both by their own nationals and by 
others. 


Many thinking young people who have realised what suffering there is 
are inclined to be negative in their outlook, confining themselves to despair 
at the hopelenessness of things. The burden seems too great and too heavy 
for them to alleviate. And another side of this negativity is epicureanism, 
pursuing the pleasure of the moment: people seek to forget the tragedy 
haunting them in sensual gratification or gambling or drinking. And some- 
times the pleasure-seekers are regarded as safer than those who are looking 
for a way of shaking off the fetters of the old order. 


The Liberation of Asia 


However, quite a number of young people are seriously concerned by the 
problem of how Asia is really to be set free. The liberation of Asia is the 
most important question facing the youth of that continent today, whether 
they recognise it for themselves or not. Liberation implies bondage: what 
is the bondage from which Asia is to be freed ? 

First of all, there is the liberation from the old Asia itself — that is, from 
people’s own Weltanschauung of resignation, their passive and fatalistic attitude 
to life, their old religions and customs and ethical standards, their family 
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and social and political systems under which individuality, human freedom, 
human rights receive no recognition, either subjective or objective, moral, 
economic or political. All this is part and parcel of the “pre-modern” State 
in Asia, where human relations are vertical and not horizontal. The question 
is that of self-awakening and the remodelling of the social system, including 
the whole conception of the family. 

Secondly, liberation from economic poverty. This is the most serious and 
fundamental problem of Asia. The burden of poverty makes it impossible 
for people to free themselves from their shackles and stand on their own feet, 
to create their own history. By comparison with the situation in Japan before 
the war, a great deal has been done for the national economy thanks to land 
reform, the dissolution of Saibatsu, the legal recognition of the labour move- 
ment and so on, and the standard of living has been gradually improved. 
But the majority of the people are living in poverty, caused by overpopulation, 
the monopoly of wealth and capital in the hands of one small, privileged 
group, heavy taxation, inability to raise production and so forth. If it proves 
necessary to rearm Japan, as the Americans desire, this will cause still more 
serious poverty among our people ; most economists in Japan declare that 
the national economy will not stand the burden of rearmament. It is of the 
first importance that the problem of poverty should be solved. 

Thirdly, liberation from Western economic and political hegemony. With 
the rise of Asiatic nationalism and independence movements, and the efforts 
of Westerners themselves to have the independence of the Asians recognised, 
Western domination has gradually weakened, but many Asians are still 
battling for complete severance from the West. Occupied as we are by Allied 
forces, we are very naturally not free at present. Yet even in the Peace Treaty 
we are being persuaded to contract a separate instead of an overall agreement. 
We are very anxious not to be identified with one of the two contending 
Powers, and become its front-line position against the other. And then again 
we are anxious to sign a peace treaty with all the Asian countries, including 
China. We realise the need for co-operating with them culturally, economic- 
ally and pelitically, in order to bring about a new and independent Asia 
capable of playing a more responsible part in the world. 

Finally, liberation from war. When I stopped in Manila on my way to 
Europe, even the Christian youth leaders of the Philippines told me how 
important it was for their country to be economically free of the United 
States. Our young people, realising the mistakes made in the past, are strongly 
against all war. Caught up in the political tension between the two Great 
Powers, the majority of them hate the idea of involvement in any future war. 
Even though the problems I have mentioned regarding the liberation of Asia 
are not unconnected with the tension between the two worlds, the desire of 
youth is to be neutral, not identified with either of the two. Because the 
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United States is trying to rearm Japan, even in reversal of the new constitu- 
tion, and to make her a front line of resistance against the Soviet Union, 
anti-American feeling is growing among Japanese youth, though this does 
not, on the other hand, mean that all of them are pro-Russian. They are 
simply hoping and praying to be free of war, and of any revival of totalita- 
rianism and militarism such as the new constitution condemned. We may 
criticise them for not seeing that there is no alternative to the American policy, 
but these young people are just averse to taking any part whatever in war. 
In that sense the peace movement is very active — not subscribing to the 
Communist peace movement, simply looking for a way to neutrality or third- 
party status. Thus Pandit Nehru, of India, is extremely popular among 
Japanese youth. 


Ways of Freeing Asia 


Youth, then, is searching for the liberation of Asia from many fetters, 
both inward and outward. What are the ways open to it? 

Some young people think Communism is the way to free Asia, because 
they believe it can solve economic poverty by bringing about social revolu- 
tion, and can liberate the masses economically and politically, and establish 
social justice and the prerequisite conditions for the guaranteeing of human 
rights, because it has no views on racial prejudice, opposes Western imperial- 
ism and so on. Also, Marxism finds no ideological stumbling-block in the 
materialism of the East, where Western individualism has not yet taken root. 

However, anti-Communist feeling in Japan is by tradition pretty strong, 
and it is true to say that most of the people are afraid of Communism because 
it uses violence and revolution, the dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
totalitarian pattern, under which individual freedom is not recognised. Fur- 
ther, they fear it as a potential instrument of Russian imperialism. Concrete 
manifestations of anti-Communist and anti-Soviet feeling are the presence, 
especially among country people, of a certain hankering for the old Imperial 
system and the social structure it represented, the resentment of the public, 
including the peasants, over the strikes and sabotage organised under Com- 
munist leadership by the transport workers, and the profound discontent at 
the continued detention of Japanese prisoners of war in the Soviet Union. 
The Cominform criticism levelled against the Japanese Communist Party in 
January 1950 dealt a shattering blow to the Party’s appeal for “nationalism,” 
and impressed upon a considerable number of Japanese the view that the 
Communist Party in their country was after all, in spite of its excuses, a tool 
of international Communism. The Korean war has further raised the spectre 
of “Red imperialist’’ terror. 

There is, however, no hysterical dread of Communism, but rather a deep 
sympathy for the sufferings of both North and South Koreans, and Chinese, 
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in the Korean war, and criticism of what is regarded as over-aggressive inter- 
ference in Asian affairs by the American forces calling themselves a United 
Nations police force. Some few weeks ago when a crowd of Koreans attacked 
American soldiers in the streets of Tokyo, killing one and injuring others, 
our young people rather sided with the Koreans. 

And when the unemployment figures rise, and the workers’ conditions 
deteriorate, and pressure on the Labour Government grows, sympathy for 
Communism increases among working men and students. In spite of the 
legal recognition accorded to the Communist Party, most of its leading per- 
sonalities were “purged” by the S.C.A.P. last year, and subsequently joined 
the underground movement; ever since, the Government has been doing 
everything it can to catch them, but has only managed to find one. This 
means that they have quite a number of sympathisers among the people, who 
are helping to hide them. Life was impossible for Communists in Japan 
before the war ; with the pressure of the occupation forces and of Cominform 
criticism, the Party has been much weakened after it, on the surface. But 
many of our workers and young people are impressed and interested by the 
victory of Communist China in its Asiatic aspect, and by the adaptation of 
Communism to one of the most Asiatic of lands, with its effecting of land 
reform and social revolution under the leadership of Mao Tse-tung. The 
situation in Communist China reacts directly on the movements of Commun- 
ists in Japan. 

In Asia today, nationalism is growing to be a symbol of the vital force 
which has issued from Asian soil to free her from Western domination and 
secure her independence. Either in co-operation with Communism, as in 
China, or against it, nationalism is finding a response among Asians as stand- 
ing for their liberty and autonomy. 

It is, however, necessary to examine carefully the true character of national- 
ism in Asia. Generally speaking, the modern nation-States of Europe came 
into being through the dissolution of the mediaeval universal community and 
the separate development of its component parts in the different countries ; 
from the outset, however, the nation’s membership in a larger international 
community, the Christian world, was a recognised fact. In Asia, as Prof. 
Maruyama of the Political Department in Tokyo University puts it, “there 
never has been an international community in the European sense. What 
we have witnessed in Asia was at best the parallel existence of a number of 
different cultural communities, and haphazard intercourse between them. 
Asiatic countries have been brought into an ‘international community’ in the 
European sense more or less forcibly, by outside pressure. And the first 
groups to become keenly conscious of nationalistic feelings were, as is most 
typically seen in China and Japan, the privileged ruling classes of old régimes 
in these countries. Their ‘national consciousness’ implied above all the 
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defence of the traditional political and social system against the penetration 
of European thought and industrialism.” 

In Japan, while a consciousness of national unity and a loyalty to the 
central régime were easily created by the mobilising for that purpose of the 
traditional ideology and moral code, there was no evidence of a satisfactory 
development in the conception of political self-determination. Japanese 
patriotism has in essence been characterised by emotional reliance on the 
established order of the State. Even the more progressive leaders of the 
ruling class in the Meiji period, who were conscious of the new world and 
willing to learn some of the foreign techniques, only accepted technical 
accomplishments and academic knowledge valuable for the defence of their 
old world against the new, especially its spirit and thought. Thus the Japanese 
nationalist movement has associated itself rather with the counter-revolu- 
tionary and anti-democratic tendencies in the country. Neither democratic 
nationalism of the nineteenth-century European type nor revolutionary 
nationalism of the modern Asiatic type has taken root in Japan. 

In post-war Japan, at any rate on the surface, nationalism, either as a 
movement or as a sentiment, has been exceedingly feeble, having lost its 
point by the collapse of its creeds, such as Emperor-worship. But those who 
are manifesting great co-operativeness and obedience to the will of the United 
States, and willingness to conclude a separate peace treaty and to rearm 
Japan, are the Right-wing enthusiasts seeking a revival of the old militaristic 
nationalism, and anti-American sentiment caused by the long occupation, 
together with certain aspects of the political pressure being exerted on labour 
movements and other activities of the people, may easily grow into neo- 
Fascist nationalism or the “democratic national front” of the Corsmunists. 
Even the moderate majority standing between these two extremes will be 
attracted by nationalism and will hope to find the way to their own country’s 
freedom and independence. In other words, any kind of movement arising 
in post-war Asia uses nationalism as one of the planks in its platform, for 
without it there is no chance of receiving general support and trust. 

Many who are critical of both Communism and Asiatic nationalism 
believe that Western-style democracy is the alternative. It was introduced 
into Japan directly after the Meiji Restoration, but Japan was too eager to 
modernise herself in this way. The modernisation did not come from the 
bottom, from farmers and industrial workers alive to individuality and human 
rights and seeking to effect the process mentally and physically. Without 
learning the spirit of Western democracy, the source of modern Western 
thought and culture, the modernisers simply adapted the system of superior 
industrial technique, military science and all the machinery of modern Western 
civilisation ; as one of the well-known political leaders of the time said, 
““Machinery and technique we shall take from them, but moral virtues we 
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” 


have among us.” Western culture was a means to an end, the imitation of 
Western material civilisation ; it was not a moral and spiritual force to change 
the people into the modern type of free, individual man, who could reform the 
old Asia in accordance with his anthropology, outlook, religion, family and 
social system, and so on. Material Western culture was a veneer over the 
ancient and changeless reality of Asia. 

Western democracy has been adopted institutionally, in the Parliamen- 
tary system and the rest of it, but the men and the spirit informing those 
institutions are old, conservative and despotic. More, the privileged ruling 
class, in the days when the Western Powers dominated their country poli- 
tically and economically, adroitly co-operated with them and ruled their 
people with a heavy and undemocratic hand in the name of Western demo- 
cracy. Thus “Western democracy” is very often a safe slogan for leaders 
whatever their real policy may be. 

In post-war Japan the occupying administration has been trying to re- 
educate the people into Western democracy. But it is tragic that they have 
had to do this in uniform. In the early days, we were really conscious of 
freedom and got glimpses of true democracy. But gradually there has been 
a disillusionment over a “Western democracy” preached by men in uniform 
in a position of absolute authority over the people. Last year our people 
were taken by surprise when a “Red purge” burst over the country: large 
numbers of liberal-minded men working in news agencies and film companies, 
and leaders of labour movements in many factories and companies, were 
purged on the grounds that they were “Red,” when many of them were not 
in fact Communists at all. The threat of “Red purge” levelled against certain 
popular liberal University professors was the cause of a great student strike 
led by Communist students. Christian professors and students opposed the 
strikes, but they opposed the purge also. Thus the people, especially the 
younger generation, are deeply disillusioned by Western democracy. The 
propaganda of Soviet democracy, or the democracy of Communism, appealed 
to our people once, but these days they are tired of hearing about demo- 
cracy. Publishers say that any book with the word in its title is unpopular. 
And when people are disappointed with either type of democracy, or both, 
they like to sit down and contemplate the old Asia, or else to stand up and 
support the new slogan of nationalism, which is the conception and movement 
issuing from their own native soil and might lead towards their independence 
and freedom. It is essential at this point to go very carefully into the whole 
nature of freedom and democracy. 

Christianity has to confront these problems regarding the liberation of 
Asia. Is it really tackling them so as to free the peoples of Asia from these 
fetters, inward and outward, and cause them to be born anew? 

First of all, Christianity was introduced into Japan in the dress of Western 
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culture, and many of our people appreciated that culture more than the 
spirit behind it. The Protestant Church celebrated last year its ninetieth 
anniversary in Japan, but the Christian are still a minority group without 
much influence among the common people ; the man in the street sees Chris- 
tianity as a foreign religion and philosophy, and the faith of the Christians 
has not been dynamic enough to stand alone on Asian soil and take root 
therein. It is quite true that the mission schools have contributed conside- 
rably to the education of women and the underprivileged, at a time when 
the Government was interested only in educating men to produce leaders 
for the modern State they were seeking to establish on Western lines. These 
Christian educational institutions have introduced a new conception of human 
beings, both men and women, as possessing equal dignity since they are all 
children of God, and a wholly new conception of the family. Having thus 
brought about a complete change in the souls of its adherents, Christianity 
then tackled various superstitions, religious customs and old concepts of 
man, of life and of values. But it is only a small number of the élite who 
have been able to enjoy this. 

Thus the Christians are a small group influential only in intellectual 
circles, and tending to shut themselves up in their own community, without 
seeking to break out and penetrate into the life of the common people, to 
challenge them as to the purpose and meaning of life and of history. 

In post-war Japan, the Christians no longer had to trouble about people’s 
prejudice against them, for they represented the religion of their American 
conquerors, and so for the first time a chance to spread their wings. It was 
a great opportunity for Christianity in Japan. But it is unfortunate, and 
dangerous, for any religion to be identified with or supported by political 
power, either overt or covert. Many people have been attending church, 
and it would seem that the Churches are growing rapidly, but the actual 
number of Christians is not really rising. We could see places of worship 
going up before there were residential houses in the ruined cities, but the 
Churches are not truly understood or appreciated by the majority of the 
people. In addition, when it is felt that there is the political backing of S.C.A.P. 
behind them, the undercurrent of anti-American feeling turns against them 
also. Faced with these facts, our Christian youth are profoundly concerned 


about the nature, problems and tasks of our own Christian faith and of the 
Church. 


Self-Criticism of Christianity 
Christian youth, recognising the points I have made above, is even ventur- 
ing to question whether true conversion has ever taken place in us Christians 


and our Churches in this pagan country ; they liken themselves to a cut or 
transplanted or specially-potted flower from the Western world instead of a 
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real shoot of the Gospel breaking through the Asian earth, they find the old 
Asia in their hearts and personalities beneath the outer cover of faith and 
theology, their faith is not vital enough to make them live dynamically, be 
a dynamic force to turn the course of their country’s history. Prof. Emil 
Brunner, visiting Japan, said of its youth that something extremely important 
was lacking, that they were like electric light without current. There is no 
vital strand of Christian faith running in and through our lives. Mr. Robins 
Strong, son of Dr. Tracy Strong of the Y.M.C.A., told us when he came out of 
Communist China last summer, “Re-examine your faith, whether you have 
real understanding of the Gospel or not. And study Communism while you 
can study it critically. In these two essential points the Chinese Christians 
were unprepared when the great change came.” It is of the first importance 
for us to re-examine our own faith. 

Japanese Christians are too much interested in theology, just as the majo- 
rity of intellectual Japanese are interested in European philosophy. 
Dr. Brunner criticised our students, saying that they had theology without 
faith. This tendency is present not only among Christian youth but among 
Church leaders also. Barthian theology is still dominant among the leaders, 
and those who reject it are followers of Niebuhr. There is much theological 
study and discussion, but we are simply following and repeating the thought 
of these Western theologians. Our Church, as a younger Church, is not 
producing indigenous theology out of its own faith. 

When we heard that in Communist China even theological students had 
to learn some technical production methods in order to make a living and play 
their part in the production drive as well as work for evangelism, there were 
heated discussions among young Christians about our own Churches. We 
are tending to imitate the established pattern of the Church in the West. 
But a Church established on the soil of Asia must have a completely different 
type of institution, which is not yet forthcoming from our so-called younger 
Churches. That is to say, we have not yet established a Church on the soil 
of Asia. 

Again, our Churches are too legalistic, and do not bring up Christians 
who are really free: there is too much “ought not” and not enough “go 
forward.” This weakness was due to the fact that the clergy had too much 
authority, and the laity insufficient training for responsibility in the life of 
the Church. Visits from Dr. John R. Mott, Dr. Stanley Jones, Dr. Brunner 
and other Christian leaders have resulted in more opportunities for laymen, 
women and the younger generation to receive such training. We need more 
emphasis on this effort being made in our Church life, particularly as regards 
young people. 

Since the Churches are of such recent growth, divisions between denomi- 
nations are not so serious as in the older Christian world. But at the same 
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time we have not, for this very reason, realised the importance of ecumenism. 
Under political pressure during the war, our Churches united without too 
much trouble to form the Kyodan, and afterwards, in spite of repeated efforts 
to make this amalgamation into a stage on the way to ecumenism in Japan, 
there has always been strife between the Churches and Church leaders belong- 
ing to it. Moreover, when the missionaries came back certain of the Churches 
began to show signs of reverting to the denominational emphasis, even to the 
detriment of church unity. However, our Christian youth brought up during 
the forging of Church unity in Japan, are keener than some of the older 
leaders on the importance of ecumenism. A sincere effort is now being 
made by a group of Church leaders, including several young pastors and 


theologians, to live up to the real ecumenical meaning of the Kyodan (United 
Church). 


The Christian Challenge to Asia 


Christianity must challenge Asia in its interpretation of the purpose and 
meaning of life. For instance, for many centuries Buddhist teaching has 
been exercising a profound influence on people’s outlook, inducing a sense 
of resignation by its conception of other-worldly salvation, that is, salvation 
from history by neglecting or by-passing it. Confucianism was used by the 
war-lords, especially during the Tokugawa Shogunate period, as a moral 
code supporting the feudalist hierarchy of classes, by emphasising its incul- 
cation of virtue and of the need for preserving the different social strata. 
This idea of virtue is still powerful in its influence upon the people’s concep- 
tion of man in the family and in society. Christian and Asian outlooks and 
religions need to be carefully compared as regards their view of man, of God, 
of salvation, of values, of the interpretation of history and so on, and Chris- 
tians must find a way of penetrating the opinions held by the masses on the 
purpose and meaning of life. It is of absolutely fundamental importance 
to free Asians from themselves and from their old fatalistic, passive conception 
of life ; otherwise these religions are too often used by leaders as opium. 
Christianity must challenge the Asians with its tenets of genuine individuality, 
the equality of all, human freedom and human rights, human responsibility 
to oneself and others, and so forth. 

In our own day, Church youth and the S.C.M. have recognised this need, 
and after graduating they are willing to teach in Government or other non- 
Christian schools, both elementary and secondary, town and country, in 
order to influence the basic attitude to life taken up by the children of the 
people. Some of them are also prepared to work in factories or among the 
farmers, living alongside them, and a number of Christians, including our 
Y.W.C.A. leaders, are already living on farms and sending the young people 
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who belong there to attend the Christian institutions in the towns, to be 
educated as future leaders in their home countryside. 

Then, the family. Without a real recognition of individuality and human 
freedom, true family life cannot exist. The family system in Japan is one 
keeping everybody subject to the established order or hierarchy. 

In post-war Japan, a great change has been taking place in the whole 
set-up of sex relations and marriage. Some young people are extremely, 
indeed dangerously, free in this respect, in the name of liberty and democracy. 
At the same time, the establishment of a co-educational system and the recog- 
nition of women’s suffrage have been affording a greater opportunity for 
improving the position of women in family and social life. But no real change 
has been effected yet ; many young girls still complain of the autocratic com- 
pulsion exercised by their fathers as regards their marriage, and in fact every- 
thing else in family life. Our Christian leaders are deeply conscious of the 
need to demonstrate among our young people the Christian conception of 
the family and of relations between men and women, and to provide sound 
guidance. 

The so-called family system is found not only in family life itself but in 
the community as a whole — business, industry, labour, politics, everywhere. 
In every social group among the people we find the oyabynkobun (“boss- 
subordinate”) system, and in many cases this is the true breeding-ground 
of the Right-wing movement and the factor preventing the growth of demo- 
cracy among the Japanese people. 

This situation is, of course, closely related to and founded upon their 
conception of man. But if we are to establish real family and social life on 
the basis of individual freedom and equality, we have to tackle two problems, 
a change in man’s conception of himself, and a change in the social structure, 
which is directly linked to the economic and political organisation of the 
country. This system is so rooted in the hearts of the people and the life of 
the community that it is impossible for individuals to break free of it without 
damaging it. The Christian conception of justice, freedom and democracy 
will need to be integrated into this very reality before it can hope to break 
and alter it. 

We cannot speak of freedom, or human rights, or justice, without touching 
on the problem of economic poverty, which is at present preventing people 
from ridding themselves of the burden of the pre-modern situation. Economic 
assistance from the Western nations might preserve and in some degree prosper 
the established political and economic structure, but it does not get to the 
bottom of the problem, for the cause of this poverty lies very far down in 
the economic structure and the political authority which controls the national 
economy. We need a radical change to bring about the chance of a new 
order. The Communists do at least represent a dynamism and a challenge, 
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even though we may not be sure that theirs is the right way to produce a 
true change in the soil of Asia. 

While there are many well-informed and capable economists holding 
Marxist views — whether Socialists, Communists or Stalinists — among the 
scholars and progressives, Christian economists are few, and not influential 
enough to read and interpret the economic situation of our country and 
offer a concrete solution. This is a real weakness in Japanese Christianity. 
There is no positive attitude to the problem, and others like it, on the part 
of our Christian group, because there is no dynamic Christian interpretation 
of history, and Christian ethics only emphasise transcendental theology and 
individualistic ethics. 

Realising the importance of this question, we, the S.C.M. in Japan, have 
been trying to deal with it in particular from two points of view. First of 
all, we have been getting Christian University professors all over Japan to 
work together on a Christian interpretation of history, and on a Christian 
social ethic, which will be the bridge between the Christian faith and secular 
historical problems. This is very necessary for our Church and Christian 
youth, who realise how urgent it is that should play a more dynamic part in 
contemporary history, and yet are unable to move. We have also organised 
a group of Christian social science experts and are seeking to work out the 
relation between Christianity and social science. These ventures help to meet 
a want much felt among Christians in Japan, since we are faced by the chal- 
lenge of the Marxist interpretation of history with its strong and effective 
economic theory. 

Secondly, we are attaching importance to our project of students in indus- 
try. These students, ail living together in one particular place, work as ordi- 
nary hands in various factories, and seek to take part directly or indirectly 
in the industrial worker’s life. We are hoping to prepare Christian youth 
leaders for our industry and labour movement from among their number. 
Students majoring in agricultural science are organised on a national basis 
within the S.C.M., and are seeking to work on the land. Medical students 
go to villages which have no doctor to spend their whole vacation each year, 
and after they qualify some of them live in these villages, serving them not 
only as doctors but as leaders in the social and economic affairs of the district. 
These are a few examples of our Christian efforts to go out into the lives of 
the masses, i. e. the industrial workers and farmers, and rediscover ourselves 
as belonging to the working people. The Y.W.C.A. has started similar 
centres among the farming population, and the Kyodan is making big efforts 
to pioneer in this field. But what we are doing is not enough to open up the 
way for the Churches to play a more vital and dynamic part, and to proclaim 
the one great message of Christ to our people. That is the task of all Christians 
in the Asia of today. 
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WORLD COUNCIL DIARY 


The Beirut Conference 


It was an excellent idea on the part of the organisers of the Beirut Conference 
on Refugees to arrange for visits to the refugee camps before the meeting. 
How much poorer and less effective the discussions would have been if we had 
not had this opportunity of seeing these vast and dreary cities of tents, to talk 
with these able-bodied and passionate Arabs, whose lives during the last three 
years had been empty of meaning, and to hear their bitter complaints against 
the Powers whom they hold responsible for their present condition. Those of 
us who went to West Jordan had, moreover, a strange sense that impressions 
of the Holy Land and impressions of the refugees’ misery had become inextricably 
mixed. It was near Bethlehem, where “there was no place for them in the inn,” 
and the peace of God was declared, that we met the strongest explosion of 
desperate antagonism against those who would not let the refugees return to 
their homes. Few of us will forget how, in that situation in which Western 
voices would have been of no avail, our colleague Sarah Chakko of India found 
the right words and made human contact possible. Or again, the visit to that 
camp in Jericho just underneath the “‘Mountain of Temptation,’ where we 
heard that frightening echo of Mr. Churchill’s war-time statement : “In order 
to return to our homes, we would make an alliance with the devil.” 

Could our conference of church leaders from Near Eastern and Western 
Churches speak to these unhappy and to a large extent forgotten people? The 
only word they wanted to hear was that they must and would return to their 
old homes. But our dilemma was that, while we could only sympathise with 
the justice of their case, we saw clearly that for the great mass of them return 
to their homes in Israel was out of the question. And the only alternative is 
resettlement in Arab countries. After much discussion, the conference arrived, 
therefore, as the unanimous conclusion that Governments and Churches should 
do everything in their power to give these 800,000 homeless people new homes 
in Arab territory. It will not be easy to convince the refugees, and indeed the 
wider public in the Arab countries, that this is the only constructive approach 
to the problem. On the other hand, the first reactions to the conference decisions 
have been encouraging. 

Thus the ultimate success of the meeting will depend on the willingness of 
Christians in all countries to work for such a large-scale solution. At a time 
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when so many other claims are being made upon the Governments, this will 
be a hard task. But no one who knows what is at stake, both from a purely 
human and from a political point of view, can doubt that it must be accomp- 
lished. In this connection it is imperative that there should be far more co- 
ordination between the main refugee agencies created by the United Nations 
than exists at present. We must at all costs avoid the result that one group 
of refugees is helped at the expense of others, and we need therefore a global 
United Nations strategy to deal with the refugee problem as a whole. 


“Pray for the Peace of Jerusalem” 


The Conference stated clearly that there can be no permanent solution of 
the refugee problem until there is a settlement of the outstanding political differ- 
ences between the Arab States and Israel. 

For the present antagonism, which may flare up at any time and lead again 
to hostilities, creates a paralysing sense of insecurity. The depth of the division 
is most clearly manifest in Jerusalem itself. The city of which the Psalmist 
sang that it was “as a city that is compact together’ now consists of two cities 
which have no more human contact with each other than cities in different 
continents. There is the old, very Oriental, Arab city where almost every stone 
speaks of centuries of very sacred or very worldly history. And there is the 
new, modern, Jewish city where history is being made, or rather is exploding. 
The few foreigners who are allowed to cross the line at the Mandelbaum Gate 
find themselves in a world which seems separated by centuries and by thousands 
of miles from the world which they have just left. 

What does it all mean? Is Jerusalem once again a sign and portent for 
the whole world? It its division an image of the great, tragic division of humanity 
to-day? And does its fate and its impasse, as so often in the past, remind us 
that the wild waves of power-politics are bound to break on the rock of God’s 
plan for humanity? Are we not all in the situation that the things which belong 
unto our peace are hid from our eyes? 

Many will be inclined to say that since Christians look for the New Jerusalem, 
we have nothing to do with the historical city. But is that really true? Our 
Lord wept over Jerusalem. And the same Saint Paul who speaks of the Jerusalem 
“which is above’’ as “our mother’? showed throughout his life how deeply he 
cared for the Jerusalem “which now is.” Should we then not be concerned 
with the present fate of Jerusalem? 

The tragic situation in the Near East which is exemplified in the city of 
peace without peace is not a local conflict between Arabs and Jews. It has 
implications for the whole Christian world. So far most Christians who have 
shown interest in the Near East have done so as partisans, and have identified 
themselves with the cause of the Arabs or with the cause of Israel. We need 
desperately a non-partisan Christian approach to the whole problem of human 
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relations in the Near East. We need to prove that there are Christians who 
do not think in terms of the defence of interests and rights, or even causes, 
but who simply care for the men and women for whom Christ died. The psalm 
of pilgrimage to Jerusalem puts it very simply : “For my brethren and compa- 
nions’ sakes, I will now say, Peace be within Thee.” 


Churches in the Near East 


The Beirut Conference was also significant because it brought together 
representatives of all the Churches and missions in the Near East which are 
ready to co-operate with the World Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council. Several of these Churches, and particularly the Oriental 
Churches, had so far had relatively little contact with the ecumenical movement. 
At the same time their relationships across confessional lines have not been 
of the happiest. The status quo in the Holy Places, with its precarious balance 
of power, shows how difficult it is to overcome centuries of suspicion and anta- 
gonism during which national and political divergences have become inextricably 
mixed up with ecclesiastical differences. But there are hopeful signs, and the 
cooperative effort begun at Beirut is one of them. Much will now depend on 
the response of the Churches to the plans for Inter-Church Aid worked out 
at Beirut. That the needs of both the older and the younger Churches in the 
Near East are very great is beyond doubt. It is not merely that they have to 
care for their own refugees. It is at the same time that their whole life is deeply 
affected by the great upheavals which have taken place. It would be a great 
* blessing if, in the area where the spirit of division and rivalry between Christian 
Churches has achieved some of its most shameful victories, there could be given 
a demonstration of truly fraternal concern for all Christians and for all Christian 
Churches who need help. According to the Acts of the Apostles, Inter-Church 
Aid was born in Antioch, that is, in the territory of the Patriarchate in which 
our conference met. At that time it was self-evident that Christians helped 


their brethren in need. Are we on the way to rediscovering how self-evident 
it really is? 
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It is no secret among free church men that during the past generation 
the life of prayer, the life of the spirit, the inward dimensions of the religious 
life have in a very large segment of the Christian church been subject to an 
almost studied neglect. The charge of their being mere “‘subjectivist piety” 
on the part of those in search of a new dogmatic theological objectivity, and 
the charge of an “‘over-individualistic” focus on the part of those who sought 
a new institutional or social or communal emphasis in the expression of the 
Christian life has contributed its share to this neglect. The wear and tear 
of two wars in a generation and of the intense externalization forced upon 
men in their adjustment to its consequences has also taken its toll. 

More recently, however, there has been growing up a sense that “‘perhaps 
we ought to pray more,” “we ought to find divine resources for the tasks 
before us,” “‘we ought to evangelize men for the kingdom if we had the quality 
of inward life that could make such a quest contagious and compelling.” 
But beyond this uneasiness, and the willingness to admit that it would be a 
good thing to explore these areas once again, little has been done. 
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Men today know with precision how to organize great religious conferences 
and how to plan and carry out extensive research, study, relief, educational 
and building programs. But the inward life has a way of resisting such or- 
ganization and of eluding the type of management and executive genius that 
abounds in the free churches of the West in our time. It is not able to be 
cultivated by a grant from one of our large philanthropic foundations, and the 
appointment of the usual official committee on “the cultivation of the spiritual 
life’ does not seem to come up with the results that mark a committee’s 
similar application to external problems. 

Because of these very resistances to the customary approaches, free church 
men and women of both clergy and laity are humbly looking again to see if it 
might be that the spiritual life has a way of spawning its own suitable types 
of cultivation and perhaps even its own organized forms of nurturing its life. 

It is in this mood that many Christian people are looking eagerly to books 
that are appearing which may assist in understanding the indigenous laws 
of the life of the spirit and are looking to small groups and centers that are 
characteristically emerging again which are devoting themselves to this kind 
of nurture. 

In the Anglo-Saxon world in 1950 there are several books worth noting 
in this field. They are naturally of differing worth and come out of different 
traditions, and will minister to different groups of people. 

In the field of the deeper reaches of the life of prayer, Hugh Northcott’s 
The Venture of Prayer is a remarkably able contribution. It is firm and clear 
and gives the kind of advice on the nurture of the soul that comes only upon 
rare occasions and in this instance gives unmistakable signs of having come 
from one who has been there himself but who is as well a master of the best 
literature on the subject and who possesses the gift of simple, lucid exposition. 
Hugh Northcott is from the catholic wing of the Anglican Church and is a 
member of the Community of the Resurrection. In the early chapters of the 
book there is such an emphasis upon the réle of the church in prayer that 
those who do not interpret the church in precisely his terms may be momen- 
tarily put off. But if they will continue, they will discover that he is speaking 
of the relation of the soul in Christ to God that will minister to the authentic 
life of the soul in any Christian tradition. Andrew Murray and Thomas 
Kelly and Christoph Blumhardt are all speaking of and pointing toward the 
same life. 

C. F. Kelly in his Spirit of Love gives a most appreciative layman’s appraisal 
of the spirituality of the great seventeenth-century French master, Francois 
de Sales. There is something peculiarly appropriate about this kind of treat- 
ment. For it was Frangois de Sales’ passion to quicken the lives of lay people 
brought up in the thick of the world’s vocations and to guide them to a prac- 
tical discipline in the midst of life. His Introduction to the Devout Life, which 
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was written for laymen, has been freshly translated into English by John 
K. Ryan, as well as reprinted in 1949 in England by Burns Oates in the older 
translation by Allan Ross. 

If the sharply Roman-Catholic passages in the Devout Life can be treated 
with an ecumenical charity, there is more in that book that can be learned 
by a layman on the bare bones of the lower levels of prayer than in any com- 
parable Christian devotional classic in existence. Kelly’s book has caught 
the gentle spirit of Francois de Sales and it would be hard to find its equal 
for interpreting the mood and the genius of the Salesian spirituality, although 
the book lacks the historical perspective of Bremond’s treatment of Frangois 
de Sales in his History of Religious Sentiment in France in the 17th Century 
or the scholarly precision of Dom Mackey. Yet it possesses a quality of making 
Francois’ spiritual guidance come alive that surpasses anything to be found 
in the books of either of these distinguished Salesian anthorities. 

Another seventeenth-century spiritual master has also been treated of in 
Katharine Little’s Frangois de Fénelon, but apart from a brilliantly depicted 
historical brocade against which Fénelon is to be placed, the book in its 
spiritual interpretation is uncertain, inadequate and disappointing. 

The Private Devotions of Lancelot Andrewes have been out of print for 
many years, and now the little volume which was translated from the Greek 
original by John Henry Newman and first prepared as a Tract for the Times 
has been reprinted. This has been done by photographing an old edition, 
and the admirably-prepared little volume is a most valuable one to possess, 
for these private prayers which the devout seventeenth-century Anglican 
bishop wrote for his own use have in Newman’s inimitable translation given 
us some of the most moving devotional material which our language possesses. 
It is to be hoped that as in the standard S.P.C.K. edition of 1917 the publishers 
will go on to give us the second volume of the Private Devotions using John 
Mason Neale’s translation of the material Andrewes left in Latin. One 
misses in this new edition an adequate introductory essay interpreting the 
life and genius of this great figure out of whom these treasures came. 

The third volume of J. Christoph Blumhardt’s writings, Seelsorge, is a 
rich collection of Blumhardt’s short spiritual addresses and letters that deal 
with his guidance of souls after the most solid tradition of Protestant piety. 
There is a kind of massive patriarchial sanity about his personal advice to 
people who consult him about the life of prayer. There are passages in the 
letters that reveal how driven he was by the scores of waiting people who 
would see no one but him, and who hung on him endlessly for a way through 
their personal dilemmas. There is in Blumhardt’s letters almost a note of the 
slavery to God that marked the confessional of Blumhardt’s French Catholic 
contemporary, the Curé d’Ars, and that chained the priest in this out-of-the- 
way village to his post year after year with scarcely time for sleep at night. 
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Bad Boll was such a place in the nineteenth century Protestant piety, and 
the writings of the spiritual master of Bad Boll are an admirable place for 
this piety to refresh and renew itself for what is asked of it today. Even so 
devout a Catholic convert as Theodore Haecker, five years before his death, 
confessed to the reviewer that the Protestant Christoph Blumhardt was still 
for him a spiritual master who never staled. The Anglo-Saxon world badly 
needs an English translation of this volume. 

In Wallingford, Pennsylvania, a Quaker centre for religious and social 
studies called Pendle Hill has for more than fifteen years been issuing occa- 
sional pamphlets that bear on the spiritual life, and these have reached an 
ever-widening circle of readers. Recently a selection of a few of these has 
been published under the title of The Pendle Hill Reader, and this collection 
gives an intimate glimpse into some of the Quaker contributions to the nurture 
of the life of the spirit in lay people of this generation. 

Three small books and a pamphlet are deserving of mention. Hugh 
Martin’s The Lord’s Prayer is arranged for devotional use over an eight- 
week cycle, with brief chapters of some ten pages for study each week followed 
by daily scriptural readings, brief comment, and a short prayer. The book 
is full of good insights (“The prodigal first prayed ‘Give me’, but when he 
had learned his lesson, he prayed ‘Make me’ ”’) and seems designed for Bible 
study circles. 

Georgia Harkness in Through Christ Our Lord has prepared a private 
book of devotions covering a five months’ cycle designed to cover the prin- 
cipal sayings of Jesus recorded in the first three gospels, and following the 
scriptural quotation in each day’s segment by searching queries for self- 
examination, concluding with a prayer. Her homely forthright queries and her 
gift in stripping away the wrap words and making her prayers in the func- 
tional vernacular of a soul in need are convincing. The little book should 
be a help for those who wish this type of devotional manual. 

Nels Ferré’s Strengthening the Spiritual Life is a set of four highly informal 
short addresses given apparently without expectation of publication and not 
marked by this deeply respected American theologian’s usual measured 
approach. Yet as popular addresses to laymen there are helpful flashes of 
insight throughout its loosely-constructed pages. 

T.M. Parker’s Prayer and Action is only thirty pages, and like Ferré’s 
book was a series of addresses given at a conference. It is, however, a master- 
piece of precision. It is stripped to the bone and will give any reader a shock 
administered in three closings of the circuit ““Pietism”, “The Heresy of Good 
Works” and “Contemplation and Action.” One is reminded of Theresa of 
Avila’s prayer as one reads its terse pages, “Oh Lord, from all silly devotions 
deliver us.” 

DOouGLas V. STEERE. 
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All these books witness to the fact that there is in the Church today 
a baptismal ferment. This has arisen through the return to biblical theology. 
It concerns the true doctrine of Baptism, which the Bible shows to be much 
more sacramental than the worn-down doctrine of Liberal Protestantism, 
in fact much nearer to the Catholic doctrine. This raises acutely the further 
problem of infant baptism and its relationship to faith and repentance. Karl 
Barth in his book, Die kirchliche Lehre von der Taufe (1943) (The Teaching 
of the Church regarding Baptism reviewed in The Ecumenical Review, Summer 
1949, page 463) has undoubtedly increased this ferment. Baptists and Dis- 
ciples might pass unheard, but not so Karl Barth. He hit hard, and many 
of these authors are aware how hard he did hit and strive valiantly to answer 
him. The ferment has been further increased by indiscriminate infant bap- 
tism, a problem treated seriously by all these writers. 

The first of these books is devoted entirely to the defence of infant baptism. 
The first chapter is a statement of the present-day attack on it, especially 
as stated by Barth. Two chapters follow on “The New Testament and Infant 
Baptism” and “Church History and Infant Baptism.” The latter is somewhat 
slight and by no means takes in all the relevant facts. Then comes the con- 
clusion, which deals with infant baptism as a confession, the place of faith, 
and the argument presented by Barth that Protestantism retained the practice 
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owing to the fact that it carried over the notion of the “‘nation-Church.” 
Leenhardt’s is a much fuller treatment of the whole subject of baptism, 
the final chapter being devoted to infant baptism. He recognises that there 
is no evidence for it in the New Testament, though he also recognises that 
here there is no sufficient evidence to decide the issue. He further recognises 
the dilemma that if the practice is to be defended, we have either to abandon 
the full New Testament doctrine of baptism or sink into magic. He claims 
that infant baptism and that practised by Baptists are both virtually other 
sacraments than that found in St. Paul. He emphasises that there is need to 
recover the work of the Holy Spirit in baptism, and that in such recovery 
lies the solution of the problem of true baptism. This is a sound judgment. 
The Reformed Church of France consulted the General Synod of the 
Dutch Reformed Church on the question of infant baptism. Our next docu- 
ment is the reply, prepared by a Professor of Theology and a Pastor, and 
adopted by the Synod. It is mainly along traditional lines and much less 
adventurous than the previous book, but it does discuss Barth and, in the 
manner of Calvin, claims that the faith of the Church is substituted for the 
faith of the infant. Baptism Today is the second interim report of a Commis- 
sion appointed by the Convocations of Canterbury and York to survey the 
whole problem of baptism, confirmation and first communion. The first 
interim report dealt with confirmation. The issue arose out of the unsatis- 
factory condition that out of every hundred children born in England, 67 are 
baptised at Anglican fonts, only 26 come to confirmation and only 9 remain 
faithful to the extent of making their communion once a year. The problem 
of indiscriminate baptism looms large. The fact is revealed that there are 
not a few Anglican clergy who would prefer that baptism should not be admi- 
nistered to infants, but await the “age of consciousness”. There is a most 
valuable Appendix on the “Theology of Original Sin and Original Guilt.” 
Beckmann’s essay and the pamphlet issued by the Cong-egational Union 
are intended for communicants of the Evangelical Churches of Germany and 
the Congregational Union respectively, and not as contributions for the 
Church as a whole, or to theological thought on the practice of infant baptism. 
The former is content to point out that to abandon infant baptism is to chal- 
lenge the teaching of the Reformers. Both start from the familiar point that 
baptism is a divine gift, and that the primacy of divine grace is best safe- 
guarded by infant baptism, where in the sacrament itself it is in no way depen- 
dent on man’s faith or desire. The Congregational pamphlet unfortunately 
quotes from Ecclesiasticus XLIV, 12, which does not and cannot mean that 
the children of devout parents are therefore “children within the Covenants, 
but that they will continue, as did their parents, to be faithful to the Cove- 
nants” (see Greek and Hebrew texts ad /oc.). Both these pamphlets show 
grave concern for the growing indifference of Christian parents to baptism. 
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Peter Brunner’s study begins with a useful summary of Luther’s Longer 
and Shorter Catechisms, and emphasises the indissoluble relationship of 
water and word in the Sacrament. He recognises that the New Testament 
cannot certainly be quoted to justify infant baptism, but argues that certain 
passages allow for it. Reference is made to household baptism ; I. Cor. 7: 
14; Matt. 28: 19 (all who can hear the kerugma must include children of 
Christian parents, and therefore they ought to be baptised !) ; and also Mark 
10: 13-16 (if children can receive Christ’s blessing they can receive the gift 
of baptism !). The argument on infant baptism concludes by quoting from 
the Agende Herzog Heinrichs von Sachsen, 1539: baptism mediates to the 
child salvation from original sin, the power of the devil and eternal death, 
and brings salvation. 

The most considerable discussion is that of Cullmann, although he does 
something less than justice to Barth’s argument. He recognises that baptism 
in the New Testament was for converts from Judaism and paganism, and 
points out that the New Testament gives no example of a baptism of a second- 
generation believer. His presentation of the New Testament doctrine is sum- 
marised under four heads : 


(1) by His death and resurrection Christ effected for all men a “general 
baptism,” independently of human action ; 


(2) in Christian baptism, equally independent of human action, God 
sets the baptised into the Christian community, the fellowship of 
the Body of Christ, thus causing him to share all the unique work 
of the Redeemer ; 


faith is only decisive in so far as it is man’s response to this grace 
of God, and therefore ought to succeed rather than precede baptism. 
The fact that in the New Testament faith precedes baptism is due 
to the historical accident that all the first-generation Christians were 
new converts ; 


(4) Christian baptism is essentially the fulfilment of Jewish circumcision 
and proselyte-baptism. 


It follows from this that the baptism of the children of Christian parents, 
fulfils the requirements of the Christian sacrament, since in infant baptism 
there is no doubt about the divine initiative. It appears, then, that the Church 
of the sub-Apostolic age and thereafter was much richer in this matter than 
was the New Testament Church. It would also appear that the Church ought 
to practise infant communion. Naturally Cullmann does not draw these 
conclusions, but can they be avoided? It is unfortunate for the argument 
that the earliest baptismal liturgies, never completely obscured by later forms, 
seek a response from the baptizand. We recognise and applaud the motive 
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which would emphasise the Sovereignty of God, that the sacrament is primarily 
God’s gift to which man can only respond with humble gratitude and faith. 
Those who practise believers’ baptism would affirm this no less vigorously. 
There is, however, no need to postulate the chronological order : work of God, 
sacramental gift, response of man. While emphasising the priority of the 
work of salvation in Christ’s death and resurrection, we would find the work 
of the Holy Spirit both in the sacrament and in man’s grateful response. In 
fact, no doctrine of the sacrament can be adequate that does not recognise 
the constant operation of the Holy Spirit both in the believer and in the solemn 
moment of baptism. 

Positively, however, we may be grateful for all this evidence of a deep 
concern, in many parts of the Church, to do justice to the sacrament of Holy 
Baptism, which has in most parts of the Church been seriously neglected. 


W. ROBINSON. 


ECUMENICAL LUTHERANISM AND LUTHERAN ECUMENISM 


WorLD LUTHERANISM OF TODAY: A TRIBUTE TO ANDERS NyYGREN. Diako- 
nistyrelsens forlag, Stockholm, 1950. 438 pp. Sv. Kr. 20 and Kr. 25. 
Also obtainable at Vandenhoek and Ruprecht, Géttingen, DM. 16 and 20 ; 
Blackwell Ltd., Oxford, 28s. and 35s. ; Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Ill. $3.85 and $4.85. 


WARUM NOCH LUTHERISCHE KIRCHE? by HANS ASMUSSEN. Evangelisches 
Verlagswerk, Stuttgart, 1949. 360 pp. DM. 12.50. 


ALLEIN: RECHT UND GEFAHR EINER POLEMISCHEN FORMEL, by WILHELM 
STAHLIN. Evangelisches Verlagswerk, Stuttgart, 1950. 45 pp. DM. 1.90. 


LUTHER’S PROGRESS TO THE DiET OF Worms /52/], by GORDON Rupp. S.C.M. 
Press, London, 1951. 109 pp. 9s. 


The handsome volume produced as a Festschrift for Anders Nygren, 
Bishop of Lund and President of the Lutheran World Federation, would 
make a valuable addition to the ecumenical section of any library. Contain- 
ing some twenty-three essays by Lutheran and (two or three) non-Lutheran 
scholars and churchmen from Europe and America, with a prefatory word 
of “homage” from the pen of Archbishop Brilioth, it furnishes an excellent 
survey of major aspects of modern Lutheran life and thought in a thoroughly 
ecumenical context. At the outset, the catholicity of Lutheranism is asserted 
by Gustaf Aulén against the misunderstandings displayed in the Anglo-Catholic 
pamphlet Catholicity, together with a timely warning against the too facile 
division of Christians into “catholics” and “protestants.” An interesting, 
though abortive, ecumenical correspondence between the Lutheran theolo- 
gians of Tiibingen (who initiated it) and the Orthodox Patriarch in the later 
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sixteenth century is described by George Florovsky, while S. C. Michelfelder 
reviews the growth of modern ecumenical Lutheranism and the tasks of the 
World Federation and A. R. Wentz discusses Lutheran ecumenism and the 
relation of the Lutheran churches to the ecumenical movement as a whole. 
There are, further, discussions of central problems of inter-confessional 
relationships, such as the doctrine of the Church (Th. Graebner), the Ministry 
(C. Bergendoff and K.H. Rengstorf), the Sacraments (R. Bring), and of 
issues which confront all the churches in a secularised and distracted world, 
such as the urgency and difficulty of evangelism (A. D. Lechleitner and Hanns 
Lilje), the question of Church and State (O. Dibelius), the Church’s duty in 
international affairs (O. F. Nolde). Not the least interesting feature of this 
volume is the fact that it represents both European and American Lutheran 
points of view, and gives evidence of a developing synthesis in which the more 
practical mind of America and the deeper theological interest of Europe are 
proving of mutual advantage. At the same time, as more than one of the 
contributors insists, the strengthening of the intra-confessional relationships 
of world Lutheranism means no weakening of concern for the inter- 
confessional unity which is the aim of the World Council of Churches. Any 
fear of a narrowing of horizons would, moreover, surely be dispelled by 
K. E. Skydsgaard’s constructive approach to the problem of “Roman 
Catholicism and Evangelical Lutheranism.” 


Hans Asmussen’s book is concerned with the same problem as Skyds- 
gaard’s essay. The main body of it consists of a discussion of the Augsburg 
Confession as the one universally-accepted confessional document of Luther- 
anism, and as a document which can only be understood in the light of the 
controversy with Rome. Asmussen rightly points out, however, that the 
Augsburg Confession was drawn up before the division of Western Christen- 
dom had taken place, and that its framers were anxious to avoid division. 
Since then, Rome has undergone its own reformation, and much that the 
sixteenth-century reformers objected to has been done away. Moreover, 
biblical and especially New Testament scholarship had made great strides, 
with the result that a document four centuries old, which purports to represent 
biblical teaching, must be re-examined. Again, the whole atmosphere of 
Western thought and the very meaning of words has changed ; and in any 
case, the Augsburg Confession is a confession, not a dogmatic, and it not 
unnaturally leaves a good many questions unanswered. Asmussen himself 
raises questions rather than answers them — some requiring an answer from 
the Lutheran, some from the Roman side — and his attitude to Rome is 
markedly eirenic, not to say deferential. He is less sympathetic towards the 
Reformed Church “and its denominations” — among which he seems to 
include with a certain lack of discrimination all non-Lutheran and non- 
Roman Christians of the West. But he writes, of course, with the German 
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situation in mind, and the influence of Barth; and if he would rather be a 
Papist than a Calvinist, he would rather be a Lutheran than either. 

A slighter, but none the less provocative and useful, treatment of Asmus- 
sen’s theme is given by Stahlin, who discusses “the justification and perils 
of a polemical formula.” The three-fold sola of the Reformers — sola fides, 
sola gratia, sola scriptura — is set against the three-fold et of Rome: “faith 
and works,” “grace and merit,” “scripture and tradition,” — and can be 
understood only with reference to it. But “‘and” in such a setting is an ambigu- 
ous word, and sola can easily give a wrong impression. There is a place in 
evangelical theology for “works” and “tradition” and even “merit” could be 
interpreted in an inoffensive sense. The essential question is, what relation 
is expressed by “‘and” when that word is used to couple these terms with 
“faith,” “scripture” and “grace.” This question might well be taken up 
between Roman and Evangelical theologians. 

To turn from the German to the English scene : a Methodist contributor 
to Bishop Nygren’s Festschrift, discussing “‘The Significance of Luther for 
Christians of other Communions,” points out how little Luther has been 
known in England, and how much misunderstood, despite the fact that his 
influence there has been far deeper and wider than would appear on the 
surface. Another Methodist, Gordon Rupp, who is becoming recognised as 
the foremost Reformation historian in England, has now done something to 
make him better known and understood. Luther’s Progress is the first instal- 
ment (for he promises us more) of an interpretation of Luther which takes 
into account the best work of modern German and Scandinavian scholarship 
without simply reproducing it, and which unites a genuine admiration of Luther 
with a sober, critical judgment. Rupp would not have us go “back to 
Luther,” although he believes we have much to learn from him. The twen- 
tieth century is not the sixteenth, and we live in a time when “the Churches 
of East and West, Catholic and Protestant, must face the need for creative 
and drastic change... Here (says Rupp) Luther would encourage us. ‘For 
what,’ he said, ‘is not new that faith does? Was it not a new thing when the 
Apostles instituted their ministry ?... Was it not a new thing when Israel 
crossed the sea?...”’ Luther bids us look beyond Ecclesiastical Man, even 
in the guise of prophet and Reformer, to the inspiring prospect of history as 
the royal progress of the Word of God, going forth conquering and to 
conquer.” 


P. S. WATSON. 





UNDERSTANDEST THOU WHAT THOU READEST ? 


A THEOLOGICAL WoORD-BOOK OF THE BIBLE, edited by ALAN RICHARDSON. 
S.C.M. Press, London, 1950. 290 pp. 25 s. 


This book will be warmly welcomed in English-speaking theological 
circles. The most significant words, the key-ideas in the Bible, are here 
examined in isolation, so as to throw their meaning into relief. The speech- 
symbols form a connecting link between the apparently haphazard, discon- 
nected and very varied contents of the Old and New Testaments, between 
records of different dates, between historic and prophetic books, between 
accounts and commandments whose importance is central, and those whose 
importance is only peripheral. This inevitable isolation of the words from 
their context is balanced by the way in which the history of their development 
is clearly traced. One must not seek here for detailed archaeological, geo- 
graphical and philological work; that has already been done, and this 
is not the place for it. The question before the authors is : what is the signi- 
ficance of key-words like “spirit,” “body,” “reconciliation,” “‘parousie,” 
“faith,” “love,” “hope”? And what is the meaning of “time,” “life,” 
“death” ? What is their significance today? Furthermore, how does the 
application of these key-words in the Bible differ from the religious use of the 
same, or similar, words in other spheres of contemporary life, in culture and 
religious observance, preaching and apostolic admonition? How are we to 
interpret the widely-varying use of the words in order to perceive the “essence” 
of the Biblical message? And lastly, how can we transcribe and re-interpret 
the underlying mystery. of these words (without distorting their historic root) 
in such a way that the modern man perceives the real concern underlying 
the message of the Prophets and Apostles. When anyone succeeds in casting 
some light on the outward form of that message, it is a great gain for the 
Church and the world, and for the renewal of their contacts with one another. 

The book is called a “theological’”’ Word-Book because it attempts to be 
something more than a literary investigation, while at the same time it avoids 
any dogmatic confessional bias. In my opinion this endeavour is not com- 
pletely successful as a means of arriving at truth. It is doubtful whether the 
use of the word “theological” is really justified or whether it is not premature. 
This also applies, however, to Kittel’s enormous and excellent work Theo- 
logisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament. But the intention is clear and 
marks the long way that we have had to go through the whole of the nine- 
teenth century before we again can find our feet on fresh spiritual ground. 

Of course, this “Word-Book” cannot be compared with Kittel’s dictionary. 
It was inspired by Kittel and owes much to those pioneers and forerunners ; 
but it deliberately limits its own scope not only in length but also by writing 
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in a manner that is popular yet sound; it succeeds in maintaining a high 
standard and in avoiding over-simplification. This book is undoubtedly a 
great help to every student of the Bible and every pastor. It is difficult for 
the reviewer to understand why so little space has been devoted to the word 
“Covenant” (which in my view is of central importance), whereas the word 
“Ministry” is discussed at great length ; this is probably because the book 
has the Anglican world particularly in mind. The wealth of the key-words 
in the Old Testament is revealed by N. U. Snaith and others with great care 
and skill. 
K. H. MISKOTTE. 


TWO THOUSAND YEARS OF FRIENDSHIP 


FORWARD THROUGH THE AGES, by BASIL MATHEWS. Friendship Press, New 


York, 1951. 254 pp. $1.50 and $2.75. (Published by the Oxford University 
Press under the title DISCIPLES OF ALL NATIONS.). 


“The most amazing true mystery story of all time is the expansion of the 
tiny group of followers of a crucified village Carpenter into a world-wide 
fellowship vaster in numbers than any one group of any kind in all history.” 
This is the theme of the last book of Basil Mathews, who nine months after 
its completion recently died in the home of his childhood at Boar’s Hill, 


Oxford. A popular Christian educationist in the best sense of that word, 
with a rare capacity for friendship, he popularised the missionary and ecumen- 
ical cause on both sides of the Atlantic with biographies of Livingstone and 
John R. Mott, books for boys such as Yarns of the South Sea Pioneers and 
his study of race relationships, The Clash of Colour. 

In this latest book he makes the development of two thousand years of 
Christian community throughout the world read as a vivid narrative, inter- 
woven with contemporary history. The first four chapters span the first 500 
years from the death of Nero until after the fall of Rome. Then follows 
“The Church’s struggle for survival,” Augustine’s mission to ancient Britain, 
struggles against Islam, the overthrowing of the Mongol yoke in Russia, 
and the rise of the national Orthodox Churches. Here is surveyed a thousand 
years of gain and loss, for the dark side of clerical rule is not whitewashed, 
but with the opening up of the New World due tribute is paid to the early 
Jesuit missionaries to India, Ceylon and Japan. Eleven concise chapters 
retell the story of nineteenth-century development, pioneering in North 
America, and the outreach of missionary enterprise in Africa and in Asia, 
as far afield as Korea. 

The last section of the book depicts the growth from 1910-1950 of world- 
wide fellowship through the International Missionary Council, the Universal 
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Christian Conference on Life and Work at Stockholm, and the establishment 
of the National Christian Council of India. Here are related also the repercus- 
sions of the second world war in Japan and of the Communist revolution 
in China, and the standpoint of Christian leaders there. In the chapter 
“Peril and Opportunity,” the reader is reminded that “Christianity is regarded 
by millions in Asia and Latin America as well as by many Africans as the 
religion of those who have taken their land, who use them as cheap labour 
and who... discriminate against them simply on grounds of colour and 
race.” The author recalls “wise pronouncements” on the relation of the 
Christian Church to Communism by the 1949 Bangkok conference of East 
Asian Churches and, in his epilogue, he affirms that, despite tragic divisions 
among the Churches, the International Missionary Council and the World 
Council of Churches “are becoming instruments for planning and carrying 
into effect a world strategy of advance for God’s kingdom.” And so Basil 
Mathews was led to conclude that, notwithstanding all its failings and set- 
backs, “the Church is the one universally-present minority in the world that 
holds the seeds of infinite creative growth.” 
BERNARD CAUSTON. 


ENTHUSIASM 


Das BUCH DER KETZER, by WALTER NIGG. Artemis-Verlag, Ziirich, 1949. 
525 pp. Sw. frs. 25.80. 


ENTHUSIASM. A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGION, by R. A. KNOX. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1950. 622 pp. 30s. 


ITALIENISCHE HAERETIKER DER SPATRENAISSANCE, by DELIO CANTIMORE, 
iibersetzt von Werner Kagi. Benno Schwabe & Co., Basel, 1949. xii u. 
509 pp. Sw. frs. 28.—. 


In 1949 and 1950 three remarkable books appeared on the subject of 
“Enthusiasm” in the Christian Church. They show that the evaluation of 
the phenomena of Enthusiasm (which has lain dormant since Gottfried 
Arnold’s great Unparteiische Kirchen- und Ketzerhistorie published in 1699) 
has once again become a live issue. 

The three works are, however, very different from one another. Delio 
Cantimore’s book, Eretici italiani del Cinquecento, appeared in 1939 but 
became more widely known only after the German edition was published 
in 1949. It is a summary of his own very careful researches ; it contains 
biographies and analyses of heretical teaching based on the Renaissance 
and Humanism at the beginning of the Italian “moderns.” 

Nigg and Knox are much more concerned with the problem of the phe- 
nomena of heresy and “Enthusiasm.” Nigg’s book is not really the work of 
a scholar, but is a pretentious journalistic work. His aim is to evaluate afresh 
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the traditional judgment of Christianity from the ostensibly bright “surface 
side of life” to the frequently disturbing “reverse side.” It gives portraits 
of 27 heretics and describes five of the larger heretical movements, from 
Simon Magus to Tolstoi. Unfortunately they are all described in one way. 
Modern research is often left out of account. In some places the book is 
not historically accurate, nor are the ideas always very clear. Nigg wants 
“to understand ... the unavoidable necessity of heresy for the life of the 
Church.” His interpretation of heresy is influenced by his own theology of 
history ; but this only enables him to define it as representing “that view of 
the Gospel which has been rejected in the history of thought.” For him 
heresy is concentrated Christian vitality — in spite of its defeat. But although 
they are “blazers of trails in new ideas” and “pioneers in the history of 
Christian thought,” the heretics are nevertheless the originators of Nihilism 
— “the modern form of the mediaeval plague”! Nigg’s book tries too hard 
to be “clever” and the result is sometimes banal. The commonplace judg- 
ments which it applies are based on vague feelings rather than on scholarly 
research. But it is stimulating, like so many books by biased, bold amateurs. 

Knox’s imposing book, on the other hand, is a serious contribution to 
knowledge. It centres in the “Enthusiasm” of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries up to the death of John Wesley, both in the Protestant and in the 
Catholic camp ; George Fox and the early history of Quakerism, Jansenism 
and Quietism, quietist-enthusiastic mysticism in Spain and France (Molinos, 
Madame Guyon), the Camisard rebellion — these are the main categories. 
In each case the author endeavours to disclose its underlying historic causes 
and to analyse the teaching and genius of the movement. Furthermore he 
wants to interpret Enthusiasm as a religious phenomenon which appears 
throughout the whole history of the Christian Church. In Chapters II to 
VII he therefore sketches its “early history” from I. Cor. through Montanism, 
Donatism and the mediaeval heresy to the Baptists of the Reformation. For 
the same reason he adds a brief sketch of Enthusiastic movements in the 
nineteenth century (Shakers, Irvingites, Perfectionists). Chapter I describes 
the nature of Enthusiasm ; and the last chapter (XXIII) deals with its philo- 
sophy. 

Knox also tries to reveal the inner connections between the different 
groups. Enthusiasm is a basic religious phenomenon, and as such is bound 
to appear also in historical Christianity. The variety of the forms in which 
Enthusiasm appears does not prevent Knox from placing very different 
movements in the same category (and quite rightly) ; for instance George Fox 
and Johann von Leyden both believe in the Inner Light. The discussion between 
the Platonic and Aristotelian schools of thought casts some light on the 
philosophical background of Enthusiasm. In this section the author develops 
a wealth of stimulating ideas. His view of the problems makes the reader 
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ponder, and helps us to perceive the identity of the Gospel itself as an indes- 
tructible reality behind the complexity of religious manifestations. Knox 
differs from Nigg also in that he refrains from subjective evaluations, and 
in that his analysis of the manifestations goes far deeper. 

ERNST WOLF. 


THE DIGNITY OF MAN 


Das BILD DES MENSCHEN IM NEUEN TESTAMENT, by WERNER KUMMEL. 
Zwingli-Verlag, Ziirich, 1949. 59 pp. Sw. fr. 5.50. 


PROBLEME ALTCHRISTLICHER ANTHROPOLOGIE, by HEINRICH KaArRPP. Bertels- 
mann-Verlag, Giitersloh, 1950. 256 pp. DM. 16.—. 


CALVIN’S DOCTRINE OF MAN, by T. F. TORRANCE. Lutterworth Press, Lon- 
don, 1949. 183 pp. 14s. 

Diz LEHRE VON DER SCHOPFUNG, by KARL BaRTH. Kirchliche Dogmatik, 
II, 2. Evangelischer Verlag, Zollikon-Ziirich, 1948. 800 pp. Sw. frs. 35.—. 

THE DIGNITY OF MAN, by LYNNH. HouGu. Abingdon-Cokesbury, New 
York, 1950. 143 pp. 


GROSSE UND ELEND DES MENSCHEN, by JEAN Mouroux. Thomas-Morus 
Presse, Verlag Herder, Vienna, 1949. 368 pp. Sch. 34.80. (Title of 
French original : SENS CHRETIEN DE L’HOMME, Aubier, Paris.) 


DAS CHRISTLICHE BILD DES MENSCHEN, by LUDWIG FAULHABER. Bamberger 
Verlagshaus, Meisenbach, 1947. 86 pp. DM. 2.—. 


All the books mentioned in this review are wrestling with a matter which 
is at the very heart of the present-day conflict between Christianity and oppos- 
ing world forces, namely the destiny and dignity of man. 

Kiimmel’s book is a most scholarly discussion of the trends of New 
Testament teaching on man as we find it in the synoptic preaching, in Paul, 
in the Johannine teaching, and in the other New Testament writings. The 
emphasis is laid on the essential harmony of these four accounts. Particu- 
larly interesting is the discussion of the passage Romans 7: 7-25, which, 
Kiimmel claims, refers to the life of the non-Christian as seen through 
Christian eyes. In one or two passages his analysis of the Synoptic teaching 
seems to be vitiated, however, by a confusion between man’s inalienable 
dignity as a person and essential moral goodness. Criticising Harnack’s 
statement “the man who can say ‘my Father’ to the Being Who rules heaven 
and earth is thereby raised above heaven and earth, and has a value higher 
than all the fabric of this world,” Kiimmel says, “If this were true then ... 
Jesus could scarcely have asserted that all men were sinful and in need of 
salvation, for if man has an infinite value in the sight of God, then he cannot 
stand before God as one who is wholly dependent on God’s forgiveness 
and help” (p. 11). Kiimmel’s attempt to show that the notion of the value 
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of human persons plays little or no part in the synoptic teaching are uncon- 
vincing, and seem to the reviewer to rest upon a false assumption. If human 
dignity presupposes man’s power to save himself, then either the notion of 
human dignity or the article sola fide must go. 

Probleme altchristlicher Anthropologie by Heinrich em is a solid piece 
of work, which will be essential for those who wish to study the Christian 
anthropology of the third century. It gives a scholarly account of the views 
of Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Lactantius, Arnobius and Origen on 
the origin and destiny of the human soul and body, and it adds a note on 
the views of Augustine. There is in each case a careful account of the leading 
motifs in the teaching of the writer concerned, and an estimate of his fidelity 
to biblical doctrine. 

Against the background of third century thought, the author raises the 
general question of the status of a Christian doctrine of man, and its relation 
to the medical, psychological and philosophical thought of the time. His 
view is, that since the Word of God is not only divine, but takes a human 
form, a discussion and debate with secular thought is necessary. The aim 
of a Christian anthropology is not, however, the finding of answers to 
theoretic questions, but the defence of saving truth. Karpp’s conclusion is 
that though the debate with Greek philosophy was necessary, in fact certain 
Christian insights were obscured in its course, and certain idealistic and 
ascetic tendencies triumphed over the Hebrew-Christian view of the wholeness 
of man. This view, while sound, is not original. But what is of great value 
is the sure and authoritative way in which the author criticises and evaluates 
the thought of each of the theologians dealt with. 

Students of Calvin will be grateful to Professor T. F. Torrance for his 
excellent Calvin’s Doctrine of Man. Torrance has read very widely in the 
less familiar works of Calvin, as his voluminous quotations prove, and has 
not let his vast material master him, but presents a clear and well thought- 
out viewpoint. He regards the doctrine of total perversity as inconsistent 
with Calvin’s doctrine of the relic of the image left in fallen man, and holds 
that the doctrine of the relic is unfortunately formulated. At one place 
Torrance suggests that what is left of the image in sinful man is merely the 
fact that, like all God’s creatures, he is still a piece of divine workmanship. 
Calvin’s own commentary on Genesis 9 : 5-7, appears to rule out this inter- 
pretation. It would seem that the doctrine of the relic represents an essential 
insight in Calvin’s theological thought, and, inadequate and even dangerous 
though the term may be, we must conclude that Calvin has entirely avoided 
the danger of Pelagianism which might follow from a careless use of the 
term. It is Calvin’s faithfulness to the Bible which has saved him here. 

Die Lehre von der Schépfung is the tenth chapter of Karl Barth’s Dogmatics, 
and contains his doctrine of man. It is a great book and also an extremely 
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long book, so that a reviewer may be pardoned for confining his comments 
to the first half of it. In his earlier writings — the Gifford Lectures and Dog- 
matik I, 1 — Barth held the view of Luther that the image had perished at 
the Fall. In Dogmatik III, 1 Barth’s readers found that he had changed his 
views on the image of God in man. His new interpretation was based on a 
new exegesis of Genesis 1: 26-27, and the image was now declared to persist 
in sinful man, and therefore to be universal. The new interpretation is this: 
“When God said, ‘Let us make man in our own image and likeness,’ He 
meant that there should be in man a harmonious confrontation like that 
which exists in the Godhead ... The original of this image in God is a 
Divine Movement to a Divine Other, a Divine Call and a Divine Answer”’ 
(III, 1, pp 205-206, 215-216). 

The image in man consists in two relationships, which are not accidental 
to man, but comprise his very nature The first is the man-God relationship, 
and the second is the man-woman relationship, taken as the supreme example 
of the relationship of man to his fellow human-beings. 

Let us consider first the man-God relationship. This is not interpreted 
by Barth as a universal confrontation of man by God or the Logos, for to 
admit this would be to make room for a general revelation, which Barth in 
the main strenuously opposes. The relationship is strictly a relationship to 
God through Jesus Christ. This relationship, in order to be universal, must 
be regarded as one, not of confrontation but of election. Since many millions 
of men have died without the possibility of knowing God as revealed in 
Christ, or in the Old Testament revelation of which He is the consummation, 
this view implies that all theological interpretations of moral obligation in 
general are excluded. This conclusion is hard to maintain in view of 
passages in both Testaments (especially Amos 2 and Romans 1, of which 
latter passage Barth has given a surely impossible exegesis in Dogmatik II, 
1, p. 131 ff). 

But there is a greater difficulty ahead, for the man-God relationship is 
defined by Barth as not merely consisting in election. It is asserted that the 
real man is one whose whole life is glad service and obedience given to God. 
The result of this would be that since God is known only in the incarnation 
in Christ, then those who live beyond the reach of it either in space or time 
are not real men. But Barth has already concerned that the image is universal 
and that “man is God’s image, inasmuch as he is man” (JII, 1, p. 207). 
In his long discussion about “the real man,” Barth’s argument appears to be 
as follows. Sin, however much power it has to hide our nature, cannot 
destroy it or re-create it in a perverted form. Therefore what men really 
are is not what they appear to be, but what God sees them to be. And since 
they are elect in Christ, God sees them as such, as responding to Him in 
faith. Sin, which is not a part of human nature, has actually come in, and 
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therefore grace, which is also not a part of nature, is necessary to reveal 
our real nature and bring it to perfection. 

But surely this teaching confuses the real man with the true man. Every 
Christian theologian would agree to the proposition that the true man is 
the man renewed in the image of God through Christ. But all this teaching 
in Dogmatik III, 2 is about the real man, for that is the title of the sub-para- 
graph under consideration (para. 44, 3, pp. 158-241). Thus nothing is left 
to say of the man who does not love God, save that he is unreal! This teach- 
ing seems to make sin (not a monstrosity, for it is that ! but) a logical mon- 
strosity, which Barth is forced to express by such phrases as ““Godlessness is 
consequently not a possibility of human existence, but its ontological 
impossibility” (JII, 2, p. 182). 

We must now turn to the second relationship in which human nature 
stands. Barth says that the image of God in man in his relation to woman 
and to his human neighbours in general consists in a bond of willing help- 
fulness which belongs to nature and not to grace. Man can sin and fall below 
human nature, and does so, but there can be no absolute dualism between 
his nature and his divine destiny. Were there such a gulf fixed, man could 
not be the sharer in the salvation which the divine-human Christ brings him. 
This universal humanity is no achievement of man’s and no contribution to 
his salvation. 

Since all this belongs to nature, and not to grace, we must not be surprised 
that many unbelievers are more human than many Christians, though grace 
does make men more human than they were before. It will not do, says 
Barth, to divide all love into Eros and Agape. There is this third possibility 
— the natural love which is the expression of humanity. Nor indeed is Eros so 
black as it has been painted by some recent theologians. This discussion shows 
Barth as a great humanist, and, while it is not the last word in the debate, it 
will be a liberating word to many who have felt that Nygren’s stimulating 
book Agape and Eros made an impossible gulf between nature and grace. 

The criticism of this review has necessarily concentrated on one or two 
points, and can give no impression of the richness of the book, its vast labour 
and erudition, and its superb passages of biblical theology and flashes of 
splendour, which reward the reader for his journey through its immense 
prolixities. 

The Dignity of Man, by Lynn H. Hough, is an excellent book, well 
expressed in simple pungent language, which has only one weak point. At 
one or two important places — though not in general — Hough fails to 
distinguish clearly between personal dignity and moral goodness, though the 
conclusion he draws is contrary to that of Kiimmel. On p. 77 he says that 
in God’s mind man was worth the Cross, and on p. 32 that, when the pro- 
digal son came to himself, it was a good self that he came to. The statement 
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about man’s being worth the Cross might be easily interpreted to mean that 
the Cross reassures us that we were not so bad after all, while the truth is 
that it tells us that though our condition without God would be desperate, 
He will not give us up. And the prodigal son did not feel that his self was 
good, but said, “I am no more worthy to be called thy son.” 

Jean Mouroux, author of Sens chrétien de l’homme, is a Roman-Catholic 
writer with a deep knowledge of the Bible, and also has a power of seeing 
the mysteries of human nature. But his real poetic gifts and his flashes of 
profound spiritual insight and nobility sometimes leave him, and he indulges 
in a baroque wordiness. It is unfortunate that his sixth chapter on “Man as 
Person” should be extremely obscure and clad in the technical language of 
Aquinas which is so difficult for the non-specialist to grasp. The reviewer 
found the first two chapters on the significance of the temporal and the Christ- 
ian meaning of the universe particularly fine, and the discussion on the elements 
of desire and self-dedication in supernatural love in the tenth chapter is very 
suggestive. But the reader who comes to this book with queries about the 
Roman-Catholic view will find here a fine spirit rather than a help to the 
answering of his problems. Mouroux sometimes quotes when he should 
explain. 

Those who wish for a clear account of the Roman-Catholic doctrine on 
any point in anthropology will get it in a briefer and more sober form in 
Ludwig Faulhaber’s Das christliche Bild des Menschen. The account of the 
state of Adam’s integrity and the results of the Fall is well and clearly written. 
The author has a not unnatural sympathy for the theory of evolution as the 
manner in which God created man’s body, and one senses his acute discom- 
fort in face of the Decree of the Bible Commission of June 30th, 1909, which 
claims that the first three chapters of Genesis must be taken as literal history. 
The mixture of science, philosophy and scripture here given seems to the 
Protestant mind curiously flat and literal, as if all three sources of knowledge 
were aiming at precisely the same kind of truth. 

DaviD CAIRNS. 


SPIRITUAL ADVENTURES OF WANDERING SCHOLARS 


LANDER, MENSCHEN, UNIVERSITATEN. Edited by Paul Collmer. Steingriiben 
Verlag, Stuttgart, 1950. 320 pp. DM. 4.20. 


This collection of extracts from letters written by German theological 
students during their periods of study in the U.S.A., Britain, Switzerland, 
France, Sweden and Holland makes it very clear that the common efforts 
of the Churches and the World Council to provide scholarships for study 
in other countries are thoroughly worth while. 
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First of all many of these letters show that these students have come to 
understand other Churches and other nations. There are many acute observa- 
tions about other Churches which one does not find in more official books. 
There are also many very frank remarks which should shock nobody since 
they help us to see ourselves as others see us. And there are relatively few 
inaccurate and superficial statements such as can only be excused by the youth 
of their authors. Even though we cannot treat the book as if it were an 
ecumenical handbook, we can say that its descriptions are generally on a 
high level of insight. In the second place this collection shows that the 
temporary absence from their own Church and the shock of discovering a 
completely different type of church life has given these students a new sense 
of perspective about their own Church. The most encouraging aspect of 
this book is precisely that we meet with young theologians who do not accept 
the ecclesiastical status quo and raise fundamental questions about the life 
of the Church in the modern world. 

It is somewhat regrettable that these extracts do not give us much informa- 
tion about the reactions of these students to the theological situation which they 
have found in these various countries. Was the subject considered too delicate? 

There are a considerable number of typographical errors. Thus we are 
informed that the Anglican Church maintains its continuity with the primitive 
Church by means of the apostolic “suggestion” ! 

W. A. Visser ’T Hoorrt. 


CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM AND DEMOCRACY 


DEMOCRACY AND THE CHURCHES, by JAMES HASTINGS NICHOLS, with a fore- 
word by Henry Sloane Coffin. Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1951. 
320 pp. $4.50. 


Out of a fairly wide acquaintance with serious, objective and carefully 
documented works on the relations of Rome to democracy, I would describe 
Nichols’ book as the most important. Just because of its scholarly character, 
it is the most disturbing. The brilliant author of A Primer for Protestants 
here covers with balance and discrimination the history of the last century 
and a half. During this period he finds that steady progress has clearly been 
made in applying the perennial hierarchical policy of backing authoritarian 
and totalitarian techniques against all contending forces within or without. 

The fairness of the book appears in its review of the defeat of five distinct 
efforts made from within the Roman Church to change such tendencies. 
This fairness likewise involves clear recognition of the antagonism felt by 
Continental Lutheranism and even British Anglicanism (as well as original 
Wesleyan Methodism) to democratic ideas and methods. Even more striking 
is the clear exposition of the manner in which American Roman Catholicism, 
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while “consistently and often effectively (throwing its weight) on the side of 
antidemocratic foreign policy on orders from Italy,” nevertheless has, in the 
author’s opinion, established a record superior to that of Protestantism in its 
attitudes towards domestic industrial issues. 

With a tremendous concentration of evidence carefully gathered from 
Catholic and Protestant sources, the author builds up his “comparison of 
attitudes toward modern democracy of the two most massive and systematic 
attempts to penetrate and shape civilization.” 

His conclusions are disturbing in the extreme. The Roman program 
inexorably follows the pattern of the Syllabus of Errors which condemns 
every essential principle of the Christian democratic faith, puts institutional 
advantage before principle (democratic or otherwise), desires (in the words 
of Pope Leo) that modern society should end by reconciling itself sooner or 
later to the Syllabus, and employs with unrelenting determination the “tactic 
(of) using the liberties of liberal democracy to end them.” 

If Nichols has made his case, American democracy is faced “with the 
problem of an unassimilable absolutist State within its society,” with the 
stifling of its freedom “‘by the exercise of censorship and the silencing of 
discussion.” Dictators of Catholic origin like Mussolini, Hitler, Franco, 
Dollfuss, von Schuschnigg, Salazar, Tiso, Pétain, and Perén may yet arise 
and find allies in the Roman hierarchy ; a modus vivendi may even be anti- 
cipated between the Roman and the Russian type of totalitarianism, so that 


“the nightmare that haunted Dostoyevski cannot yet be wholly exorcised” 
and “natural affinity may yet one day unite these two deadly enemies of 
man’s freedom.” 

This book is a “must” for lovers of liberty both within and without 


Protestant ranks. It sounds a warning which they can disregard only at their 
peril. 


HENRY SMITH LEIPER. 


A MESSAGE FROM BEYOND 


TOWARDS A NEw Epocu, by NICOLAS BERDYAEV. Geoffrey Bles, London, 
1949. 128 pp. 6s. 


Au SEUIL DE LA NOUVELLE EPOQUE, par NICOLAS BERDYAEV. Delachaux 
et Niestlé, Neuchatel et Paris, 1947. 159 pp. Sw. frs. 5.50. 


Berdyaev’s significance for our time derives from the rdle of prophet 
which he believed he was summoned to play. He endeavoured to understand 
the concrete actualities of the contemporary scene in the light of the Eternal, 
and he dared to hope that the maelstrom of the present world contained 
discernible, though fragmentary and dim, values from which a New Epoch 
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might be born. It is this which makes all his writing, and especially Towards 
a New Epoch, so exciting. 

The first axiom in Berdyaev’s thought in this book is that bourgeois 
civilisation, which has dominated the world for four centuries, is doomed. 
Its economics are outworn, its humanist philosophy is jejune, and its morality 
hypocrisy. The socialisation of the means of production is inevitable in our 
technical age, and this socialisation, while it is likely to endanger the freedom 
of the human spirit in new forms, is nevertheless a closer approximation to 
original Christianity than the economics of Western Capitalistic society. His 
criticism of bourgeoisie morality is particularly severe. But he is also alive 
to the danger of spiritual tyranny which is present in the collective total- 
itarianism of Marxian Communism. He continually exposes the weakness 
of the philosophical structure of dialectical materialism. Yet in this, his 
last published work, he is much more hopeful of the Russian experiment 
than he is in any of his previous writings. According to Berdyaev, the passage 
of the years has “mellowed” Russian Communism — some of us may find 
it hard to believe this! — and the sense of community (sobornost) which 
is so strong an ingredient in the tradition of the Orthodox Church has exerted 
an influence on Russian Marxist thought and life. 

Berdyaev holds that the task of the Christian Church is the acceptance 
of the social re-organisation of society which is taking place throughout the 
world. The Church must refuse to allow itself to be defined in terms of its 
social setting and it must resist the suggestion that its ethic is identifiable 
with the ethical values of a bourgeois world. The Church must not be content 
to pronounce judgment after the event, it must re-capture the spirit of prophecy 
and seek to “light up” the future. “It is not the business of Christianity to 
be afraid of the social movement which is taking place in the world, and to 
wage a sterile conflict against it, but rather to inspire it and to attempt to 
free it from any virus which may be creeping into it, especially the poison 
of hatred” (p. 37). 

Whether Berdyaev was a true or a false prophet still remains to be seen. 
Clearly, however, the fact that he was a Russian, even though a “Russian-in- 
exile,” made it easier for him to accept Marxian Communism in its present 
historical manifestation than it is for many of us. For the future of Communism 
is bound up with the future of Russia. Berdyaev accepts this fact with much 
greater equanimity than many of us can. But whether we agree with him 
or not, Berdyaev has written an important and disturbingly relevant book, 
which all those who are interested in the tragic and creative possibilities of 
our times should read. Understanding between East and West will come, 
not merely by arguing from armed strength, though that may be necessary 
— it will come only when we are willing to see that the issue is not the simple 
““black-or-white” alternative which some propagandists imagine it to be. 
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Berdyaev can help us, on the one hand, to learn some of the lessons which 
Communism has to teach us, and on the other to realise that the New Epoch 
will be shaped the better if men of goodwill participate in the venture with 
understanding. B. DE KRETSER. 


IN WHAT WORLD DID ISRAEL LIVE ? 


ANCIENT NEAR EASTERN TEXTS RELATING TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. Edited 
by James B. Pritchard. Princeton University Press, 1950. $15. 


This is a volume of truly ecumenical interest. It assembles translations 
of documents illustrating the historical, cultural and religious background of 
the Old Testament. The most important previous work of this character was 
Hugo Gressmann’s Altorientalische Texte und Bilder zum alten Testamente 
(2nd ed. 1926-1927). But since that date our knowledge has been increased so 
greatly that the present work fills a most important need. Especially is this the 
case because the theological emphases of some interpreters of the Old Testament 
have led to a neglect of questions relating to the history of religions. 

Pritchard has chosen to arrange his texts according to literary type rather 
than by geographical area or language. The first section contains myths, 
epics, and legends ; the second, legal texts ; the third, historical texts. There 
follow in order Rituals, Incantations and Festivals; hymns and prayers ; 
didactic and wisdom literature ; lamentations ; secular songs and poems ; 
letters, and miscellaneous texts. Each text is prefaced by a brief introduction ; 
ample notes are included to assist the reader in the understanding of allusions. 
Special attention is given to the citing of Old Testament passages which are 
in any way related. Bibliographical paragraphs indicate where scholarly 
discussions of the text may be found. 

The high quality of the volume is assured by the standing of the collabor- 
ators, all of whom are associated with American universities. Egyptian 
documents are translated by John A. Wilson of the University of Chicago ; 
Sumerian texts are handled by S. N. Kramer of the University of Penn- 
sylvania ; Albrecht Goetze of Yale makes available the Hittite materials ; 
Akkadian texts are distributed among E. A. Speiser, A. Sachs, Ferris J. 
Stephens, and Robert H. Pfeiffer. The Ugaritic myths are presented by 
H. L. Ginsberg of the Jewish Theological Seminary ; Palestinian inscriptions 
are set forth by W. F. Albright of Johns Hopkins University ; most of the 
Babylonian and Assyrian texts are translated by A. Leo Oppenheim of the 
University of Toronto ; T. J. Meek of Toronto University makes available 
various Mesopotamian legal documents. 

In contrast to Gressmann’s work, no attempt is made to provide any 
photographs. The sheer bulk of material makes that no longer feasible — 
but all serious students of the Old Testament will be grateful for this invaluable 
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assemblage of materials. It should be an indispensable reference book for 
many years to come and a handbook to assist scholars all over the world. 
Americans are indebted to European initiative and scholarship for so many 
tools that they are happy that this repayment can be made. It is not forgotten, 
however, how much a work of this kind depends upon world-wide collabora- 
tion in intellectual pursuits. Would that some endowment existed which 
could make it available to those who could profit so much from its use! 
CLARENCE T. CRAIG. 


ECUMENICITY AT WORK 


THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES — BUILDING FOR THE Future. 195]. 
32 pp. 50 Swiss centimes. 9d. 


FELLOWSHIP IN CHRISTIAN SHARING. The Story of Inter-Church Aid. 1951. 
44 pp. 
Both available from the offices of the W.C.C., Geneva, New York, London. 


While the first of these two brochures outlines the comprehensive task of 
the World Council as a whole, they are complementary, for the second takes 
the reader into the field where ecumenical planning is being realised in action. 
Illustrated with 16 photos ranging from Bangkok to Toronto, Building for 
the Future opens with a message to local church people everywhere about 
their responsibilities, traces how Amsterdam came to be, states in turn the 
on-going tasks of organisation, Faith and Order, Inter-Church Aid and 
Service to Refugees, Evangelism, the Commission on the Life and Work 
of Women in the Church, the Study Department, the Youth Department, the 
Ecumenical Institute, the Churches’ Commission on International Affairs, 
and concludes with the statement to the member-churches recommended 
from Toronto with regard to the theme of the next Assembly. 

Fellowship in Christian Sharing, illustrated with 30 photographs, expounds 
how Inter-Church Aid is being worked out today through aid to pastors, 
health facilities, fraternal workers, the training of tomorrow’s leaders, evan- 
gelistic developments, youth work, service to refugees, aid to Orthodox 
Church in Exile, and discusses the future prospects of this whole programme. 
A further illustrated brochure describing the latest operations in refugee 
service is also planned. BERNARD CAUSTON. 


THE PARISHIONER’S GUIDE TO ECUMENISM 


EXPLORING PATHS OF CHURCH UNITY among Christians where they live, by 
JAMES W. KENNEDY. A preliminary study guide for clergy and laity, to 
the better understanding of the questions to be considered by delegates 
from the Churches at the third world conference on Faith and Order, to 
be held in Lund, Sweden, in August 1952. World Council of Churches, 
New York, 1951. 64 pp. 35 cents. 
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We are finding increasingly that ecumenical statements issued centrally 
are ineffective on the perimeter, unless they are translated into terms of local 
settings and local needs. We are constantly reminded that most ecumenical 
documents are much too technical and difficult for the ordinary layman at 
the grass-roots. This remarkable booklet is an attempt to face both these 
difficulties ; it translates the great questions of faith and order into terms 
which are applicable to the situation of most American Christians today ; 
it sets them forth in terms which should present no difficulty to the average 
intelligent layman. 

The material is presented in the form of six study outlines. Quite admir- 
able use is made of quotations from great ecumenical affirmations, such as 
the statements of the Edinburgh Conference and the Amsterdam Assembly. 
Questions are thrown out in pertinent and challenging forms. Many sug- 
gestions are made for practical experiment. It cannot be doubted that the 
serious use of these studies will have a revolutionary effect on the attitudes, 
and perhaps the actions, of any group which pursues them to the end. Perhaps 
the author has under-estimated the amount of work which will be required 
of members of such groups, if they are to make the best use of all the material 
that he has set before them. 

One or two criticisms may be made. I think that Roman-Catholic and 
Orthodox readers would feel that justice had not been done to the position 
of those Christian bodies which hold that one Church is the Church to the 
exclusion of all others. The booklet gives evidence of the continued and 
harmful confusion arising from the particular use of the words “catholic” 
and “protestant” in the report of the first section at Amsterdam. 

I have found one startling misprint. In the “cache of materials” my book 
Christ, His Church and His World is attributed to Professor Walter Marshall 
Horton, to whom I express my profound sympathy. 

STEPHEN NEILL. 


PSYCHIATRY’S ILLUMINATION OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 

THE CHURCH AND HEALING, by C. J. SCHERZER. Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1950. 256 pp. $4.—. 

Two COMMANDMENTS, by C. JoRGENSEN. Ejnar Munksgaard, Copenhagen, 
1950. 252 pp. $2.50 (s. 16). 

PSYCHOANALYSIS AND RELIGION, by ERICH FROMM. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1950. 119 pp. $2.50. Gollancz, London. 10s. 6d. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY AND A CHRISTIAN VIEW OF MAN, by D.S. Roserts. Scrib- 
ner, New York, 1950. 161 pp. $3.—. 


The present stage in the development of Christianity has been likened to 
that of the times of Galileo and Darwin ; it is faced with the task of under- 
standing and assimilating the discoveries of psychiatry and the sciences of 
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man. The books of this review, dealing with medicine, psychoanalysis and 
psychology as they relate to religion and ethics, can be contained within the 
framework of this task of assimilation. 

The Church and Healing, by the chaplain of a Protestant hospital, is almost 
entirely an historical study. Included are brief, informative, and for the most 
part objective sketches of Christian Science, Unity and some of the Catholic 
healing orders, and of such individual healers as George Fox, John Wesley, 
Glenn Clark and John Gaynor Banks. Throughout the book the reader senses 
Mr. Scherzer’s keen desire to ferret out whatever continuity there is in the 
healing ministry of the Church and to defend it against the criticism of the 
historical studies which neglect it, whether these be medical or ecclesiastical. 
The author is well aware of the tragic shortcomings of the Church in the work 
of healing, however, and expresses over and over again his feeling that “the 
greatest need in the immediate future is the interchange of experience and 
better cooperation between physicians and clergy” (p. 254). 

Two Commandments is a study of ethics by a Danish medical psycholo- 
gist. Its key concept is expressed in this quotation: “...all directions in 
ethics are conditional... except the two fundamental commandments : Serve 
what you consider as good, and counteract what you consider as evil” (p. 242). 
In other words, we have a right morally to judge a man’s behavior only in 
terms of his own values, not our own ; and this kind of judgment is the only 
ethical absolute. The tendency here is toward an “individualizing” of ethics ; 
it is a position which we would expect a psychologist to assume and one which 
may help to loosen the narrow moralism which sometimes accompanies 
Christian ethical judgments. Unfortunately, however, the author hardly deals 
at all with the psychological aspects of his commandments ; he fails to des- 
cribe the psychodynamic causes for the inability of an individual to live up to 
his own ethical standards, and his treatment of the highly relevant problem of 
the freedom of the will is brief and wholly inadequate. 

In contrast, both Fromm’s Psychoanalysis and Religion and Professor 
Robert’s Psychotherapy and a Christian View of Man deal specifically and 
helpfully with the relationship between moral values, actual behavior and per- 
sonality structure. They are both careful to point out how conscious or 
unconscious guilt can interfere with one’s sincere attempts to live up to one’s 
ethical standards ; and the moral values which they advocate are related more 
specifically than Dr. Jorgensen’s to the insights of modern psychology. There 
is also lacking in both of these books the tendency to moralism which, in spite 
of the thesis of Two Commandments, creeps in at certain points. 

A large section of Erich Fromm’s book is devoted to contrasting “‘autho- 
ritarian” and “humanistic” religion, and to the ideas of God which accom- 
pany these types of belief. “While in humanistic religion God is the image of 
man’s higher self, a symbol of what man potentially is or ought to become, in 
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authoritarian religion God becomes the sole possessor of what was originally 
man’s: of his reason and his love” (pp. 49-50). Fromm strongly advocates 
the humanistic type of religion, and states unequivocally that “the psychoana- 
lytic cure of the soul aims at helping the patient to achieve an attitude which 
can be called religious in the humanistic though not in the authoritarian sense 
of the word” (p. 93). Also included in Psychoanalysis ard Religion is a most 
interesting comparison of Freud’s and Jung’s views of religion. Fromm sides 
with Freud’s criticism of the theistic-supernatural aspects of religion from his 
essentially ethical point of view, and criticizes Jung’s view as “elevating the 
unconscious to a religious phenomenon” (p. 20). 

Professor at the Union Theological Seminary of New York, David Roberts 
has been perhaps most successful so far in attempting to bridge the gap be- 
tween Christian theology and the insights of modern psychology. He recog- 
nizes as fully as Fromm the determinative significance of psychological fac- 
tors in matters of personal belief and practice, yet as a Christian he stands 
firm in his demand that “the psychiatrist must enter into the realm of theology 
at least to the extent of asking whether religious beliefs... are illusory...” 
(p. 146). Referring to non-Christian therapists, he says, “...it is personal 
struggle with questions which transcend psychological data that provides the 
indispensable basis for understanding religious relationships as one encounters 
them in others” (p. 153). 

Preceded by a brief but competent statement of the need for and the nature 
of psychotherapy, the core of Roberts’ book is concerned with the basic 
theological problems of belief and faith, of the nature of man, of free-will vs. 
determinism, and of the process of salvation as these are illumined by modern 
psychotherapy. This quotation on the way in which psychotherapy has aided 
our attempts to overcome bondage to sin may illustrate Roberts’ approach : 


‘*A full awareness of personal limitations, and contrition for those which 
are alterable, are preconditions of moral improvement... When sin is 
faced in a personal relationship of trust [e.g. in therapy], a man may be 
enabled to “do something” (by a method which is the reverse of moralistic 
effort) about problems he was previously impotent to solve... The facing 
of shortcomings — especially those which the individual cannot overcome 
— is never constructive except as he is allowed to uncover his problems in 
his own way” (pp. 110-111). 


In a sense, all of these books could be said to be “‘pilot studies” in the basic 
task of assimilating the new sciences of man into Christianity. Not only ethics 
and the theological doctrines of man, but also the problem of pastoral care, 
of church ritual, of prayer and the devotional life, of evangelism and the 
meaning of conversion — all and many others have great relevance to the dis- 
coveries of psychology, and the church may neglect the study of this relevance 
only at great peril. JOSEPH HAVENS. 
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OLIVER TOMKINS 


Um die Einheit der Kirche 


Ubersetzung aus dem Englischen / 148 Seiten / Kartoniert DM 2.70 


Die Schrift stellt ein offizielles Dokument des Ausschusses 
fiir Glauben und Kirchenverfassung im Okumenischen 
Rat der Kirchen dar. Sie wird der Gegenstand des Gespra- 
ches einer fiir 1952 in Lund (Schweden) geplanten dritten 
Weltkonferenz fiir Glauben und Kirchenverfassung sein. 


CHR. KAISER VERLAG MUNCHEN 


NEW BOOKS 


THE LETTERS OF ST. ATHANASIUS CONCERNING THE HOLY SPIRIT 
Translated with an Introduction and Notes 


by C.R.B. SHAPLAND, M.A., B.D. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 

These letters, now for the first time published in an English translation, 
are important documents for the history of Christian doctrine. ‘‘This is a 
book which takes immediate rank ; it will be essential to the study of fourth- 


century theology and will hold its place for years to come.” (Times Literary 
Supplement.) 


THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF MAN 


By C. RYDER SMITH, B.A., D.D. Demy 8vo. 18s. 6d. net 

Upon the answers which thinkers give to the question ‘‘What is Man?” 
depend the answers they give to every other question — hence the importance 
of this matter in the world’s life and future. There are chapters on ‘*What 
ought man to be ?”’ as well as on *‘What is man ?’”’ — and to the writer the for- 
mer question is the more important. This book, which seeks to put in its right 
perspective the whole question of the Biblical doctrine of Man, will take its 
place as the classical and fundamental treatment of this doctrine. 


NIETZSCHE AND CHRISTIAN ETHICS 
By R. Motson Thompson, M.A. Ts. 6d. net 


The author seeks to show where Nietzsche misunder:tood Christianity, 
and where he was unconsciously influenced by it, and asserts that all that is 
good in Nietzsche’s thought is supremely found in the Christian way of life, 
that the highest tyre of manhood springs from the Christian impulse and, 
finally, that Christ is still ‘“‘terminus a quo et terminus ad quem.”’ (Philosophers’ 
Library.) 


KIERKEGAARD, THE MELANCHOLY DANE 
By H. V. MARTIN, B.D., Ph.D. Ts. 6d. net 


Kierkegaard is not a writer who can be safely ignored. Whether in phi- 
losophy or in theology, he is a force to be reckoned with. This book seeks to 
give an appreciative account of his life and writings, with an estimate of the 
permanent value of his work and his contribution to modern thought. ( Philo- 
sophers’ Library.) 
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SOME TENDENCIES IN BRITISH THEOLOGY 
By J.K. MOZLEY 


The late Dr. J. K Mozlk was, in the words of the Dean of Winchester, a 

of tn a of teachers,” and this posthumous work—the last grand conception 

‘his life—will teach many who never knew the author. 

It is a critical survey of British Theology from Gore to Temple, from Bruce 
to Baillie, and from Lux Mundi to The Study of roan The book covers 
the controversies in the Church of England which have been the occasion of 
most of the more important theological works in the last fifty years, and also 
traces the reactions of Scottish Presbyterian thought to continental influences. 


10s. 6d. net 
THE EARLY CORNISH EVANGELICALS 
By G. C. B. DAVIES 


This study of the pioneers of Evangelicalism in Cornwall contains an interest- 
ing correspondence between Charles and John Wesley on the one side and 
Samuel Walker, curate of Truro, on the other. It marks clearly the disagree- 
ment between the two sides and is valuable as a corrective of the popular notion 
that the Evangelicals were merely Methodists who remained in the Church. 

(Published for the Church Historical Society.) 16s. 6d. net 


THE CHRISTIAN CHALLENGE 
TO PHILOSOPHY 
By W.H. V. READE 


A brilliant work of Christian apologetic. From the interaction of theology 
and philosoph: hy. seen across their historical development, the author disengages 
the primary Christian truth, clarifying by the way many secondary matters. 


3s. 6d. net 


WHAT DO WE BELIEVE? 
By JOHN LAWSON 


An excellent attempt to present the whole Christian faith as a series of answers 
to questions. The book should prove invaluable as a text-book for the use 
of lay readers, and for such schools as give serious Divinity a place in their 


sixth form’s curriculum. 


THE FULNESS OF CHRIST 

By D. E. W. HARRISON and others 
A report to the Archbishop of Canterbury by a group of theologians of the 
evangelical school of thought, convened in 1947 by the Archdeacon of Sheffield 
to consider the deadlock between catholics and protestants. It is a parallel 


document to Catholicity, the report of a similar group of theologians of the 
catholic school who considered the same problem. 3s. 6d. net 


THE MESSIANIC HOPE IN ITS 
HISTORICAL SETTING 
By L. E. BROWNE 


This book is based on a course of lectures delivered at King Alfred’s College, 
Winchester. The author denies the validity of the popular idea that the Jewish 
refusal to recognize Jesus as the Messiah was due to sheer stupidity and igno- 
rance of the Prophets, and indicates how the messianic idea changed from 
one generation to the next. 3s. net 


KYRILOS LOUKARIS 
1572 — 1638 


A Struggle for Preponderance Between Catholic and Protestant Powers in the 
Orthodox East 


By GERMANOS OF THYATEIRA 


In a paper originally read to the Cambridge University Greek Society, the 
late Archbishop Germanos has treated his subject with a combination of 
= athy and complete frankness: we see Loukaris neither as a martyr for 

e nor as a mere fighting politician, but as a great statesman who, if 
he justly failed in some things, yet deserves well of the Church ne Nation 
he served so consistently. ls. 3d. net 
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a Asa cliom aio 


THE MEANING 
of the SERMON 
on the MOUNT 


By Hans Windisch 


THE WORK and 
WORDS of JESUS 


By Archibald M. Hunter 


WILLIAM TEMPLE’S 
TEACHING 


Edited by A. E. Baker 


EUROPE and 
AMERICA 


THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE WORLD CHURCH 


e One of the most important recent 
books on the subject, which gives a new 
understanding of the Sermon on the 
Mount, and explains why Scripture must 
be studied historically before its rele- 
vance for the present day can be made 
clear. Translated by S. MacLean Gilmour. 

$4.00 


e An illuminating account of the life 
and teaching of Jesus, written with a 
pleasing combination of sound scholar- 
ship and simplicity of style. A unique 
index sets forth a reconstruction of the 
literary sources of Matthew and Luke. 

$2.50 


e Archbishop William Temple had a 
more profound influence on contem- 
porary thought than any of his prede- 
cessors for many decades. Here, in one 
book, is a complete summary of the 
great Archbishop’s thought, told in his 
own words. $3.00 


By Daniel Jenkins. A frank discussion 
of how the churches in Europe and 
America can better understand and help 
each other. A revealing explanation of 
why European Churchmen misunder- 
stand America, and what European the- 
ology has to give this country. $1.50 


DEMOCRACY and the CHURCHES 


By James Hastings Nichols. A fair, scholarly appraisal of what 
the churches, both Catholic and Protestant, have done to encour- 


age or hamper democracy. 


$4.50 
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Advertisements may be sent te Geneva. 
For the next issue, they should be in Geneva not later 
then August 20th, 1961, 


Faith and Order 
Publications 


In preparation for the Faith and Order Conference to be 
held in Lund in 1952 the following Reports are now ready : 


INTERCOMMUNION 
2s net z 
WAYS OF WORSHIP THE CHURCH 
2s net 3s 6d net 


The Volumes on INTERCOMMUNION, WAYS OF 
WORSHIP and THE NATURE OF THE CHURCH 
will be ready in the course of the winter. They include 
substantial essays by the most distinguished scholars in the 
various churches, among them Dr. Georges Florovsky, 
Bishop Wilhelm Stahlin, Fr. Conrad Pepler, the late 
Professor G. van der Leeuw, Pastor. Pehr Edwall, 
Dr. A. G. Hebert, Fr. Yves"M. J. Congar, Dr. E. A. Payne, 
Professor Ernest Bizer, Professor Leonard Hodgson. Sub- 
scription orders are now being taken. The Volumes will 
cost approximately 21s each. 


THE CHURCH IN THE PURPOSE OF GOD by O. S. 
Tomkins, Secretary of the Faith and Order Commission, 
is a comprehensive introduction to the themes of the reports 
and volumes. 2s 6d net 


SCM PRESS 
56 Bloomsbury Street Lendon WCI 


Imprimerie La Concorde, Lausanne (Suisse). $29 /6.51. 
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